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Seven Years of Progress 


A Final Report by 
Edward J. Logue, Development Administrator 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Note: This edition of SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
is based upon a report submitted to the Boston 
City Council on August 4, 1967. Included in the 
original report were balance sheets for each 
project as of June 30, 1967 which have been 
deleted from this edition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


| am pleased to present a report covering my 
seven years as Development Administrator of the 
BRA. The report gives a financial accounting as of 
July 1, 1967, and a summary of the major activities 
carried on during this period, with special empha- 
sis on goals which had been established, problems 
faced, the important achievements of these years, 
and, finally, a summary of what still remains to be 
done. 


There is a section describing the status of each 
project, and descriptions of the important work 
being done by our Planning, Transportation, Hous- 
ing, Rehabilitation and Design Sections. How we 
organize ourselves professionally, and our compli- 
cated relationships with the Federal Government 
are two subjects that deserve and are accorded 
special treatment in this report. The important and 
sensitive work done by our Relocation Depart- 
ments is described in some detail. And finally, the 
incidents of recognition — bibliographies, cita- 
tions, awards — are set forth. 


Accomplishments of this magnitude are not the 
work of one man. Unfortunately, it is not feasible, 
within the limitations of this report, to acknowl- 
edge adequately the debt | owe to the many peo- 
ple who have helped over the years to make these 
achievements a reality. But | must point out that 
none of these undertakings would have been pos- 
sible without the support of the BRA Board Mem- 
bers and the services of an able and devoted BRA 
staff. | have expressed before, and gladly repeat, 
my admiration and gratitude for the leadership 
of Mayor Collins, and the cooperation of the City 
officials with whom we have had a close and fruit- 
ful working relationship. Needless to say, | am 
grateful to the Federal Government for its gener- 
osity to Boston and the BRA; later in this report the 
amount and extent of the Federal commitment to 
this program are set forth in detail. 


Most of all, | am grateful for the active participa- 
tion of the people of Boston in these endeavors: 
| call this “‘planning with people’; by this process 
we have deliberately solicited the ideas, com- 
ments, complaints, problems and proposals of a 
variety of people in the city, ranging from indi- 
viduals to neighborhood groups to community- 
wide organizations of residents or businessmen. 


Sometimes we have been criticized, and we 
have welcomed this too, for in many cases the 
criticism has been thoughtful and we have profited 
by it. For the most part, though, the people of this 
city have been extremely kind to me and helpful 
to our program; and for their generosity and sup- 
port | am truly and humbly grateful. 


Finally, before we come to the body of the 
report, | should like to make a more personal 
statement. 


The past seven years in Boston have been 
among the richest of my life. | have come to love 
this City in a very special way, for its very special 
qualities — its winding streets and old brick 
houses, the splendid harbor and rivers, the Com- 
mon and Garden, the wonderful places along the 
Freedom Trail — and so many more. | have be- 
come, in this time, a hopelessly confirmed Bos- 
tonian. To know Boston is to know her traditions 
and to honor them. And while it is the new things 
we do which get talked about, we have been very 
careful to respect and preserve the good things of 
the old Boston — even at some expense to the 
new. 


These seven years have been challenging ones, 
filled with the excitement of activity and the re- 
wards of accomplishment. We have sought to 
remake the City in its own image — and we have 
gone very far toward succeeding. 


It has been a privilege to serve as Boston’s De- 
velopment Administrator for the past seven years. 
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A SEVEN YEAR SUMMARY 


A/BEGINNING GOALS 

On September 22, 1960, Mayor John F. Collins 
announced a program for the renewal of Boston. 
Entitled “A 90 Million Dollar Development Pro- 
gram for Boston”, the proposal called for the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching program for im- 
provement of a city as had been devised for any 
city in the nation. Bold as the plan seemed then, 
we have seen that it was indeed but a modest 
precursor of what was to come. 


The impact of the 1960 announcement can best 
be understood if measured against the climate of 
the day. In 1960, Boston was a city which seemed 
to have no place to go but down. The repressing 
statistics are all too familiar. Escalating taxes, 
shrinking population, galloping dilapidation, va- 
cant lots, vanishing businesses, jobs, and tax base. 


If the tide was to turn, it seemed clear that bold 
and dramatic steps were necessary. And so the 
September, 1960 announcement called on the City 
to embark upon a program with vast implications 
for the City and its people. Ten comprehensive 
general renewal areas covering 25% of the land 
area of the City were chosen for study with a view 
to determining whether and to what extent specific 
renewal activities ought to be undertaken. The 
program was to emphasize rehabilitation (rather 
than total clearance) with individual home im- 
provement as the base around which new or im- 
proved public facilities — streets, utilities, trees, 
schools, parks — could be meaningfully intro- 
duced. This comprehensive approach allowed for 
enough flexibility so that larger or smaller pro- 
grams could be undertaken, and areas added or 
dropped as seemed warranted during the progress 
of the planning. 


The ten original general renewal areas included 
three in the downtown, and seven residential 
neighborhoods. These were (1) Downtown North 
(including Government Center, North Station, 
North End, and Waterfront; (2) Central Business 
District; (3) Back Bay; (4) Charlestown, (5) South 
End; (6) Roxbury — North Dorchester; (7) Parker 
Hill — Fenway; (8) South Boston; (9) East Boston; 
and (10) Jamaica Plain. 


In order to carry out this vast undertaking, we 
called for a complete reorganization of the BRA, 
established in 1957 as an off-shoot of the Boston 
Housing Authority. The most important change 
requested was the merger of the Redevelopment 
Authority with the City Planning Board so that 
projects could be planned and carried out by the 
same agency. The goal here was to make plans 
practical by giving to the people who made plans 
the responsibility for their execution. 


Two other goals which were reflected in the 
proposed reorganization were the improvement of 
the City’s public transportation system, and the 
establishment of standards to guide and control 
urban design and building architecture. Thus, im- 
portant functions were assigned to departments of 
transportation planning, design review, and reha- 
bilitation. And to make it all come true, we early 
established a personnel policy that demanded of 
job applicants the highest professional qualifica- 
tions of any such agency in the country. 


In truth it can be said that our major goal in 
1960 was nothing less than the making of a ‘‘new 
Boston’, new less in the sense of physical change, 
though that was certainly present, than in the 
infusion of a new spirit, aided by the use of urban 
renewal and planning techniques. 


B/HOW OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Our success in reaching these goals is docu- 
mented in the statistics annexed to this report, but 
the best evidence is before our eyes. Downtown 
Boston is enjoying the biggest building boom of 
its history, with millions of dollars worth of new 
taxable property added to the City’s rolls. How- 
ever, this is but the most dramatic and glamorous 
proof of new confidence in the City. In the neigh- 
borhoods, ‘“‘paint-up, fix-up’ is the slogan and 
many thousands of dwelling units in the City have 
been substantially improved in the few years since 
the rehabilitation program moved into full gear, 
aided by special Federal aids and by the partici- 
pation of Boston banks. 


Of the 10 original planning areas, 3 were 
dropped in the course of planning, and the re- 
maining 7, with some adjustment and revision, 
turned out to be 9 renewal projects. These, 
described in detail later in this report, are (1) 
Government Center; (2) Washington Park; (3) 
Charlestown; (4) Waterfront; (5) South End; (6) 
South Cove; (7) Fenway; (8) CBD; and (9) Madison 
Park. A tenth, Back Bay, is being undertaken as a 
private project sponsored by the Back Bay Coun- 
cil, and Back Bay Planning and Development 
Corporation with the cooperation of the BRA. In 
addition, work continued on the West End, Whit- 
ney Street, and New York Streets projects, initiated 
during the prior City Administration; the North 
Harvard Street project in Allston was started; and 
four private projects were undertaken by urban 
development corporations pursuant to Chapter 
121A of the General Laws. As a result of this ac- 
tivity, over 3,200 acres of land in the City, covering 
nearly 11% of its land area, are presently under- 
going renewal action. Total public and private 
investment in these areas approximates $2,000,- 
000,000. When we reflect that, in 1959, not a single 
major commercial building was under construc- 


tion in Boston, and very, very few for decades 
before that, we can comprehend the magnitude of 
this accomplishment. 


Nor have we neglected public facilities and 
amenities, those elements of municipal services 
which make a city livable. In the past seven years, 
over $2,500,000 has been expended for new 
streets, nearly $2,000,000 for new sewers and 
water lines and over $100,000 for new street lights. 
In addition 10 fire stations have been planned or 
constructed; 7 improved or new police stations 
have been planned or constructed; 10 libraries 
have been planned or constructed and 7 recrea- 
tion buildings have been planned or constructed, 
most | might add as part of the rewewal process. 


We have tried to do these things with a sense of 
style, as later portions of this report indicate. De- 
sign excellence and creativity have been basic 
groundrules in all our undertakings. 


C/SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Many of the accomplishments described in this 
report have been ‘“‘firsts’’ of one sort or another. 
We haven't been afraid to pioneer where it was 
needed. Thus, the BRA was first in the country 
to use the techniques of early land acquisition and 
disposition. By means of early land acquisition, 
the BRA was able to make a quick taking of prop- 
erties scheduled for acquisition, even though, as 
in Government Center, protracted delays were 
encountered in obtaining the required approvals 
for the whole project. Thus, we could minimize 
hardship to tenants where building maintenance 
was poor, and to landlords who were suffering 
loss of income. And by means of early land dis- 
position we were enabled, as in Castle Square, 
to have 500 units of middle income housing con- 
structed and ready for occupancy before displace- 
ment in the larger South End project occurred. 


Other ‘‘firsts’’ in Goverenment Center included 
the first time renewal funds were used for changes 
in the rapid transit system (this precedent made 
possible one of the most significant achievements 
of the Charlestown Project — the scheduled re- 
moval of the blighted and blighting Main Street 
Elevated Structure) and the initiation of a design 
review process (subsequently expanded to cover 
all projects) which raised architectural standards 
for all buildings in the project and assured their 
proper place as part of an integrated design. 


Constant priority at the BRA has been given to 
the production of lower cost housing, and many 
firsts have been achieved in this important work. 
A pre-cast concrete prototype structure was 
pioneered in the Academy Homes Development 
in Washington Park, and is scheduled for use in 
several housing developments in the Waterfront, 


South Cove, and North Harvard areas. (It is also 
being used elsewhere in the nation now.) Inte- 
gration of low and middle income housing was 
done for the first time in Castle Square, and the 
same objective has been achieved in other proj- 
ects through the use of rent supplements, leased 
housing, and other financial devices. 


We have been the first in the country, | believe, 
certainly among the very first, to provide for mean- 
ingful community participation in our programs. 
In the residential neighborhoods, this participa- 
‘tion has taken the form of continuing discussions 
_ between our planners and neighborhood groups, 
sometimes, as in the South End, organized on a 
street-to-street basis, so that plans for each such 
area reflect to the best of our ability the ideas of 
the community affected. In many cases, in the 
South End, Washington Park and Charlestown, 
concerned church groups and fraternal organiza- 
tions have become sponsors of moderate income 
housing. And in the downtown districts, business 
groups have themselves initiated and underwritten 
the cost of planning studies for specific areas In 
cooperation with the BRA. This function was per- 
formed in the Waterfront Project by the Chamber 
of Commerce; in the Central Business District by 
the Committee for the Central Business District; 
and in the Back Bay, by the Back Bay Council and 
Back Bay Planning and Development Corporation. 
The latter three organizations were formed spe- 
cifically to provide local business leadership for 
the planning process. 


Last but hardly least in our community relations 
achievements, we should mention the work-study 
program undertaken each summer in Roxbury. 
Under this program, high school and college stu- 
dents, some local students, some from other states 
and other countries, come to Roxbury to help 
owners and tenants renovate their houses. A 
modest low-cost program, but the kind which, in 
one sense, makes us most proud. 


e 
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Among the other significant achievements of 
these years, | should like to mention the increasing 
use of the Chapter 121A corporate device by pri- 
vate enterpreneurs willing to construct limited 
dividend housing in return for tax concessions. 
Chapter 121A was used first of course, by the 
Prudential Insurance Company in building its $200 
million complex in the Back Bay. 


Another legislative achievement was the estab- 
lishment of the Public Facilities Commission in 
the City. The Commission will have responsibility 
for all new public building construction in Boston, 
but its primary mandate is to build the schools 
which haven’t been built in the City for the past 
thirty years because of red tape and the lack of 
clear responsibility among the various agencies 
having responsibilities for school construction. | 
should point out that the ‘Sargent Report’, pre- 
pared by the Harvard School of Education for the 
BRA in 1962, pointed up the inadequacies of the 
present system, and led us to introduce legisla- 
tion setting up the Public Facilities Commission. 
Under the Public Facilities Commission, school 
construction should soon catch up with the con- 
struction of other public facilities which got a head 
start under the renewal process. 


The scope of these achievements has depended 
upon a singularly competent professional staff; 
indeed one of our most significant achievements 
has been the gathering together of what is gener- 
ally recognized as the finest staff of renewal tech- 
nicians in the country. 


D/Setbacks 


In view of the scope of the program and the fact 
that there were few if any precedents for many of 
the jobs we undertook, our setbacks have been 
amazingly few. A developer fortfeiture in Washing- 
ton Park, an unfortunate court case in Government 
Center, a boisterous public hearing in Charles- 
town, a change of plans in North Harvard — all 
detailed elsewhere in this report — delayed us a 
bit but had no important adverse impact on the 
program as a whole. We’ve tried to profit by these 
experiences, and | think we have. We don't force 
a renewal program on an unwilling residential 
population, no matter how deteriorated the neigh- 
bodhood; we don’t accept a developer without 
excellent financial and other credentials, no matter 
how persuasive his proposal; we don’t insist upon 
carrying out every detail of a plan if a better idea 
comes along. 


South End Neighborhood Renewal Committee 
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Our major present concern is the seriously in- 
adequate amount of Federal funds available for 
city renewal programs. It appears that in the cur- 
rent Federal budget, all domestic social welfare 
programs are being curtailed because of the war 
in Vietnam. | believe this is a dangerously short- 
sighted policy. Many cities of this country are in 
a state of crisis; the need for massive infusions of 
Federal aid has been noted by almost every social 
critic and responsible observer of the urban 
scene. It is important that these essential programs 
be continued without abatement. | have detailed 
elsewhere my conviction that there is a need for 
reordering national priorities that will shift to the 
so-called Great Society programs the funds now 
allocated to the space program. The moon will be 
there for a while even if another nation gets there 
first. We are learning that conditions in our slums 
cannot be ignored. 


Meanwhile, HUD is parceling out its small 
amount of available funds in such a way that our 
crucial CBD project will probably have to be 
funded over a period of years. And other areas in 
the City which are in need of, and have requested, 
our services, must be turned down. | think particu- 
larly of the Roxbury-North Dorchester GNRP and 
Model City area which urgently needs and has 
sought urban renewal aid. This is a very unhappy 
situation for us and for the areas involved. It is 
important that Boston and other cities whose pro- 
grams have been affected by the Federal cutback 
continue with every means at their disposal to 
press the Administration and the Congress for 
adequate funding of the renewal and housing pro- 
grams, ‘‘model cities’, and other urban aid legis- 
lation. If we in Boston, after leading the nation in 
obtaining federal funds, still have unmet needs, 
how critical must be the funding problem in other 
cities which have been less diligent and less 
effective. 


E/WHERE WE ARE NOW 

When we started out in 1960, we talked about a 
10-year period for completion of the program. We 
were, it now appears, somewhat overoptimistic in 
our estimates of how long each element in a proj- 
ect would take, and thus in the total projections. 
Since the scope of the program was unprece- 
dented, so were there no precedents upon which 
to base our time projections. 


It now appears that 14 to 15 years will do it, so 
that we are now at about the halfway mark. At this 
point in time, we can point to the achievement of 
substantially more than half our goals. 


Planning has been completed for all except one 
of the original projects. 


All current renewal projects except two have 
been approved by the City, State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, with substantial Federal grants com- 


mitted, and have moved into the ‘‘execution” stage. 


A General Plan covering development in the 
City for the next 10 years has been approved and 
published. 


F/WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The tasks that | see for the future are essentially 
twofold: first, to complete the urban renewal proj- 
ects which are now in the process of advanced 
planning or execution; second, to develop and put 
into operation a continuing mechanism for the 
prevention of deterioration in the future. 


Completion of the first task will require the Fed- 
eral funding necessary to finance the Central Busi- 
ness District and Campus High Projects as well 
as the other areas now in planning which are 
awaiting recognition. The framework for comple- 
tion of the projects in execution has been fixed; 
however, much work remains to be done, as is de- 
tailed in the project-by-project section appearing 
later in this report. 


In (Government Center), we await the comple- 
tion of the private office buildings, as well as reso- 
lution of the problems of the State Service Center 
Complex. 


In the (Waterfront), relocation of Atlantic Avenue 
and the wholesale food markets are the keys to 
progress. 


In (Washington Park), most of the public im- 
provements — streets, parks, public buildings — 
remain to be done. 


In the (South End), physical progress is just be- 
ginning to show; much remains to be done in the 
next few years. 


In (Charlestown), removal of the Elevated and 
construction of the Massachusetts Bay Community 
College are big jobs which lie ahead. 


The (South Cove) Project is just at the point 
where plans are being finalized; physical change 
will soon become aparent. 


The (Fenway Project) has just begun execution 
activities; almost all the work of this project lies 
ahead. 


One or more renewal projects should be under- 
taken, as soon as feasible, in the proposed model 
neighborhood areas, if Federal funds become 
available and if the widespread community support 
manifests itself, as | believe it will. 


With respect to the second task, | feel stringent 
code enforcement throughout the City is essential 
to preserve the condition of good building stock, 
and to upgrade the conditions of poor structures. 
However, successful code enforcement requires 
financial aids that are now available only in urban 
renewal areas or in federally approved code en- 


forcement areas. It is regrettable that the national 
government has provided such limited funding 
and scope for a program which can ultimately save 
so much federal money. 


We have a (General Plan): it’s one of the best of 
any city in the country. We should be sure that 
random developments in the city, running counter 
to the General Plan proposals, are not allowed to 
occur, especially where they would have the effect 
of mixing undesirable uses, encroaching in areas 
best left for recreation or open space, or frustrating 
other planning or transportation goals. 


The Model Cities program is a consolidated and 
contemporaneous attack on all slum problems, 
ranging from physical blight to social and cultural 
ills. The City has applied to the Federal Govern- 
ment for approval of a Model Cities program in a 
Roxbury-Dorchester-Jamaica Plain district. | be- 
lieve this program has great potential for the 
future. 


Yes, much remains to be done, but the frame- 
work has been established. It’s a solid framework. 
I’m proud to have played a role in its establish- 
ment, and | leave the BRA secure in the trust that 
the goals we set will be reached. 
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View of South End from Prudential 
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New England Aquarium on Waterfront Intensive (Institutional/Commercial) Development 
Back Bay — Fenway 
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GOVERNMENT CENTER 


The Government Center Project was already in 
planning in September of 1960, having been set 
in motion earlier that year as one of John Collins’ 
first acts after taking office as Mayor. In fact, the 
idea of having a Government Center in the old 
Scollay Square area had been conceived almost 
10 years before; only now, under new leadership, 
was it possible to carry it through. The Scollay 
Square area, a rundown and notorious skid row, 
predominantly nonresidential, was the perfect 
vehicle to undertake a traditional clearance and 
redevelopment project. In a day when it has be- 
come fashionable in some circles to condemn this 
kind of renewal approach, it is interesting to note 
that Government Center has almost completely 
escaped controversy. 


Scollay Square, with its proximity to the retail, 
financial and governmental heart of the City, well 
served by rapid transit and principal highways, 
was a logical choice for the construction of a major 
government office center, which would also serve 
to stabilize the immediate environment and stimu- 
late new private investment in a heretofore declin- 
ing area. 


Thus, the goals of the project were quite clear. 
First, to remove a decadent and blighted area in 
the heart of the City and convert it to a major cen- 
ter of governmental and private activity. Second, 
to develop an area of highest design and construc- 
tion quality, marked by buildings of architectural 
excellence harmonious with Boston building tra- 
ditions, plazas and other appropriately landscaped 
open spaces, with allocations of space to intensive 
business uses. 


Third, to increase the local tax base and help 
in revitalizing the downtown core. 


HOW OUR GOALS ARE BEING ACHIEVED 

The extent to which these goals have been 
achieved is, | believe, nothing short of remarkable. 
Using the technique of early land acquisition, the 
entire area was taken by the BRA in October of 
1961, and clearance operations started. In a few 
short years, the 60-acre skid row known as Scollay 
Square in effect disappeared from the face of 
Boston; there were few mourners. In the 6 years 
since that time, the $25,000,000 Federal Office 
Building has been completed and occupied, as 
has the first phase of One Center Plaza, a $22,000,- 
000 office building complex on Cambridge Street. 
Under construction are the new Boston City Hall 
(occupancy Spring 1968), a 40-story Merchants 
Bank Building (occupancy Fall 1968), buildings to 
house the State Department of Employment Se- 
curity and a Mental Health Laboratory (occupancy 
1969), a 2000-car municipal garage (completion 
late 1968), a consolidated police station (occu- 
pancy mid-1968), the Government Center Plaza, 
and 3 smaller commercial buildings. Architectural 
work is well underway, or completed, for a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, a headquarters for the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service; new studios for 
WNAC-TV — Channel 7; rehabilitation of the Sears 
Crescent; a motor hotel to be run by Skychef, a 
subsidiary of American Airlines; and five addi- 
tional commercial office buildings. 


Total value of construction underway or com- 
mitted in this project now totals $200,000,000. Put 
in other terms, this project alone will directly gen- 
erate an estimated 10,000 man years of work in 
construction and other jobs; the indirect effect, 
if it could be measured accurately, would ob- 
viously be even more substantial. 


In our goal of high design standards, our suc- 
cess has been notable. We started by hiring |. M. 
Pei and Associates, noted architects and city 
planners, to design the project — that is, to deline- 
ate each disposition parcel and establish controls 
which would limit height, bulk, and setback, and 
establish a pattern of relationships between each 
building. Contemporaneously a competition was 
held for design of the new City Hall which resulted 
in a building which has already been hailed as 
a hallmark of contemporary architecture. With the 
City Hall as a pace-setter, we have achieved a truly 
brilliant collection of buildings, both public and 
private, which represent a most distinguished 
standard of construction quality. 


Our goal of helping to revitalize the downtown 
has also met with marked success. Around the 
perimeters of the project’s 60 acres, private com- 
mercial investment has rescued lower Washington 
Street from serious dilapidation, has started to 
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renovate and rebuild in major locations on Tremont 
Street, and has begun the process of restoring 
State Street to its former position as the most im- 
portant financial street in the City. Although fig- 
ures are not available, it seems clear to me that 
millions of dollars are being spent on the upgrad- 
ing and improvement of older buildings in this 
area to help make them more competitive with 
the new. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The Master Plan for Government Center, as con- 
ceived by |. M. Pei, has been effectively respected 
by each of the architects commissioned to design 
the individual buildings and public spaces. A 
major factor in bringing about the high level of 
architectural achievement in Government Center 
has been the selection of outstanding designers, 
such as Walter Gropius, Paul Rudolph, Edward 
Larrabee Barnes, Kallmann & McKinnell, and Wel- 
ton Becket. Their combined efforts have given 
the Center an aesthetic vitality that is equalled 
only by the successful interrelationship of public, 
private commercial, and historic facilities into one 
cohesive expression. 


The major public spaces, such as the City Hall 
Plaza, Pemberton Square, and State Service Cen- 
ter Plaza, are linked either by pedestrian malls or 
other paved areas. The pedestrian approaching 
Government Center from the Beacon Hill area can 
enter into the newly-enlarged Pemberton Square, 
and pass through either of two open arcades in 
Center Plaza and cross to the City Hall Plaza. The 
Plaza is joined to the State Service Center via 
pedestrian malls which contain arcaded protection 
from the weather and also shops and restaurants. 


The closing of Washington Street to vehicular 
traffic beyond State Street has allowed another 
purely pedestrian approach to the City Hall and 
Government Center. This mall is also bounded on 
one side by the arcaded entrance to the New Eng- 
land Merchants National Bank Building. This 
building has been set back from State Street to 
provide a small open area bordered on one side 
by the Old State House. 


Government Center has respected the traditions 
of the City by its special relationship to Faneuil 
Hall and the old State House, by its choice of tra- 
ditional Boston building materials (masonry, par- 
ticularly brick, granite, and concrete); and by its 
preservation of such structures as the Sears 
Crescent and the old schoolhouse at 30 Hawkins 
Street. The recognition of these important aspects 
of local culture in the design of Government Cen- 
ter has given it a place in the structure and person- 
ality of Boston that goes far beyond the present 
day. 


SUBSTANTIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Government Center Project accomplished 
many “firsts” for the Boston program, most im- 
portantly — early land acquisition and early land 
disposition, techniques which made it possible to 
save over two years in the execution of this (and 
other) projects. 


Government Center also established Design Re- 
view as an ongoing and successful process and 
made possible its application to other projects. 


But in my view, the most significant achievement 
of Government Center was our success in obtain- 
ing the cooperation of no less than nine govern- 
mental agencies which participated in the develop- 
ment of the project, agencies as diverse as the 
GSA and the MBTA, State Government Center 
Commission and City Real Property Department. 
Each of these agencies with its own power of 
eminent domain, agreed to work together and with 
the BRA in the furtherance of a plan in which 
none could play a dominant role. In a world in 
which sovereign jealousies are strong, | think this 
is a unique achievement. 


Also deserving of mention as a _ significant 
achievements is |. M. Pei’s magnificent design for 
the Project — a master plan which is proving itself 
as brilliant in execution as in concept. 


SETBACKS 

Our successes in Government Center have been 
achieved despite a couple of important setbacks. 
The major one occurred in 1963 as a result of 
protests instituted by the owners of 10 State Street 
against inclusion of their property in the project. 
These protests were made at a time when the City 
Council had the Government Center Urban Re- 
newal Plan before it for consideration and re- 
sulted in a delay of a year before the plan was 
approved. When the matter was brought before 
the Supreme Judicial Court, the actions of the 
Council majority, the Authority, and the Develop- 
ment Administrator were upheld. 


In fact, though, because the early land acquisi- 
tion program had been used, execution activities 
had proceeded almost unabated during the course 
of the controversy, and very little time was lost in 
the project schedules. The project still boasts one 
of the best records for speed of any project in the 
country — probably the best for a project of this 
complexity. 


One other setback ought to be mentioned since 
it hasn’t yet been entirely resolved. The State 
Service Center of 3 related buildings to be con- 
structed on an 8-acre site in Government Center 
was due for a construction start in 1963. At long 
last, this past year, construction was started on 
two of the buildings; the fate of the third and 
largest building — a new home for the State De- 


partment of Health, Welfare and Education — is 
still uncertain. This is particularly unfortunate 
since the three buildings were designed as a unit 
and the complex promised to be one of the most 
brilliant examples of sculptured concrete archi- 
tecture in the country. It seems to take the Com- 
monwealth an excessively long time to honor its 
commitments. The failure of the Department of 
Public Works to keep its commitments on Central 
Artery changes is another serious drawback. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

The Government Center Project stands on the 
verge of completion. Of 23 delineated disposition 
parcels, all but two very minor ones have been 
committed to developers. At this moment in time, 
no less than eleven buildings are simultaneously 
under construction, representing about $100 mil- 
lion worth of development costs. In addition, so 
much in the way of street work, utility installations 
and MBTA improvements is going on, we some- 
times have a hard time telling who is working for 
whom. Through it all, as you have noticed, we 
have managed to keep traffic moving through the 
area, and this is something of a small miracle, 
considering the amount of disruption and the fact 
that the Scollay Square area traditionally has been 
a major channel for traffic between downtown 
Boston and suburbs to the north. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 
The framework and the texture of the project 
are now, except for one or two parcels, fairly clear. 
The work that remains is largely detailing. 
Disposition should be completed in 1968, with 
all construction complete two years later. 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


From the beginning, the Washington Park Urban 
Renewal Project has emphasized rehabilitation 
and the preservation of the community. The broad 
objectives of the Urban Renewal Plan were estab- 
lished during the initial phases of planning as 
follows: 


1/Relocate people from dilapidated buildings to 
good housing. At the start of the renewal pro- 
gram, approximately 1834 families were living 
in dwellings that were not fit for human habitation 
by modern standards. 


ine) 


Demolish dilapidated buildings. There were over 
1100 buildings that were dilapidated beyond re- 
pair which not only depressed property values 
of all buildings in the vicinity, but also were the 
sources of blight slowly spreading from smaller 
areas to larger ones. 


wo 


On cleared land, construct new, badly needed 
public and private facilities, such as housing, 
schools, shopping centers, parks and play- 
grounds. 


4/In rehabilitation areas, improve, reconstruct, re- 
pair and enlarge, as necessary, public utilities, 
streets and other public improvements. 


on 


Most important, preserve the overall character 
of the Washington Park area by rehabilitating 
salvable existing buildings (which comprise 
seventy percent of the structures in the area). 


HOW OUR GOALS ARE BEING ACCOMPLISHED 
Relocation. The approach to relocation in Wash- 
ington Park has been that of providing maximum 
social services where needed as a part of the total 
relocation process. Of the 1834 families living in 
sub-standard housing in clearance areas, 1811 
entered the BRA caseload and have been relo- 
cated. Of those families who have relocated, 98.7% 
are living in standard housing; 1.3 in substandard. 
Also, 313 of the total displaced families purchased 
homes, including 104 former renters who became 
homeowners; 241 families were placed in public 
housing; and 147 families were placed in new 
housing constructed in Washington Park. 


Demolition of Dilapidated Buildings. This objective 
is almost 100% completed. Over 1200 dilapidated 
buildings in the Washington Park Area have been 
demolished, thereby creating the space needed 
for construction of new housing, community and 
commercial facilities. As a result of eliminating 
the blighting influences associated with dilapi- 
dated structures, property owners have been 
stimulated to upgrade their properties. 


Construction of New Facilities on Cleared Land. 
The many new facilities that have been and are 
being constructed in Washington Park provide 
concrete evidence that this objective of the re- 
newal program is being achieved: 


New housing construction — a total of 472 hous- 
ing units have been completed and occupied 
under the 221(d)(3) program (82 at Marksdale |, 
84 at Marksdale Il, 12 at Marksdale Ill, 92 at 
Charlame |, and 202 at Academy Homes). Ap- 
proximately 600 additional units of housing are 
under construction: 38 at Charlame Il, 315 at 
Academy ||, 228 at Warren Gardens and 15 at 
Phalanx. To the maximum extent possible, all 
new housing has been used as a relocation re- 
source for persons displaced by renewal or other 
forms of public action. The rentals for the occupied 
units range from $85 a month for a two bedroom 
apartment to $147 for a five bedroom apartment. 
These rents include heat, hot water and parking. 


Recreational facilities — four major recreational 
facilities have been provided thus far by the urban 
renewal program. Horatio Harris Park was refur- 
bished and rebuilt at a cost of $56,800. A play- 
ground was built next to the Ellis School to supple- 
ment the recreational resources of the school and 
at the same time add to the recreational facilities 
available to the general public. This facility in- 
cludes a playfield, basketball courts, and an ap- 
paratus area. The Walnut Avenue Tot Lot includes 
a tree house, slide, sand box and other equipment. 
It is designed to serve the recreational needs of 
small children in the Walnut-Westminster Avenue 
neighborhood. The Roxbury YMCA, a $750,000 
facility, was constructed as a part of the renewal 


plan and is operating at the maximum level: it in- 
cludes an olympic size swimming pool, community 
meeting rooms and an outside game area. 


Commercial facilities — the new seven acre shop- 
ping center at Warren Street and Washington 
Park Boulevard opened on September 29, 1966. 
This marked the first time in more than 50 years 
that a large-scale commercial development has 
come into the Roxbury district. The center pro- 
vides jobs for 250 employees, 95% of whom are 
Roxbury residents. 


Impact of renewal on private construction — the 
urban renewal program has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated private construction in the project area. 
Prior to the Washington Park program, private 
investors were reluctant to undertake major devel- 
Opments in Roxbury due to the steady spread of 
blight. As a result of the upgrading of the Wash- 
ington Park community brought about by construc- 
tion of new housing and public facilities, there has 
been a significant increase in private construction. 


Public improvements — thus far, the City of Bos- 
ton has not constructed any public buildings in 
the project area. Some work has been done, how- 
ever, in providing other needed public improve- 
ments: The first segment of the Washington Park 
Boulevard between Warren Street and Humboldt 
Avenue has been completed and work has started 
on the remainder of the Boulevard between Hum- 
boldt Avenue and Washington Street; new streets 
have been built in the new housing developments; 
75% of the sewer and 85% of the water utilities 
planned for the project area have been installed. 


Rehabilitation of existing salvable buildings. Re- 
habilitation is at once the heart and soul of the 
residential renewal program and the most difficult 
to achieve. The Washington Park rehabilitation 
program to date has a proud record of achieve- 
ment and rate of progress. Approximately 1400 
of 1557 properties designated for rehabilitation in 
Washington Park have been inspected; 1182 of 
the 1400 properties have completed rehabilitation, 
are in the process of rehabilitation or are standard. 
Participation of property owners is evidenced by 
the fact that they have invested more than $6,700,- 
000 in rehabilitation, amounting to over $10,200,- 
000 in total mortgages. 


DESIGN ASPECTS OF THE PROJECT 

The design staff has worked closely with many 
architects in the creation of the new housing and 
other facilities built and to be built in Washington 
Park. Most have cooperated cheerfully with the 
design staff, and the results are becoming visible 
to all. The handsome YMCA building on Washing- 
ton Park Boulevard will be joined this winter by a 
new Boys’ Club near Dudley Square. Also in the 
same area a striking new complex of civic build- 
ings will soon rise. 


The New Charlame Park Housing now nearing 
completion is the first totally rent-supplemented 
subsidized housing in Boston and one of the first 
in the nation. It demonstrates fully that housing of 
charm and character can be made accessible to 
the lowest income groups. 


Finally, the new parks have provided fresh and 
imaginative solutions to the neighborhood park, 
varying in approach from the very urban park 
plaza at the intersection of Townsend Street and 
Humboldt Avenue to the beautiful overlook park 
on historic St. James Street. Horatio Harris Park, 
which has the rigid and dramatic character of pud- 
dingstone, has been fully restored and enhanced 
by new walks, benches and playsculpture. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

The two most significant achievements of the 
Washington Park renewal program are citizen par- 
ticipation and rehabilitation. 


Beginning in 1960, hundreds of meetings were 
held with the community to determine the goals, 
shape and scope of the renewal program. Imple- 
mentation began on April 30, 1963; since that time 
many additional community meetings have been 
held to check the progress of the renewal program 
and to review specific development proposals as 
necessary. 


Citizen participation is also reflected in the 
sponsorship of new housing developments by the 
St. Mark Congregational Church, Charles Street 
A.M.E. Church, Twelfth Baptist Church, St. 
Joseph’s Church, and Phalanx. 


Washington Park has demonstrated that resi- 
dential rehabilitation works. The millions of dollars 
invested by property owners in rehabilitation 
through urban renewal, coupled with the contagion 
effect on private rehabilitation, are a clear and 
measurable indication of the success of the rehab- 
ilitation effort. 
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Play Sculpture in Horatio Harris Park 
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Roxbury Boys’ Club / The Architects Collaborative 


SETBACKS 

The steady progress toward our goals in Wash- 
ington Park has been interrupted seriously only 
once — and that briefly. The first Academy Homes 
project was the pilot development using the Koch- 
Waltch prototype described elsewhere in this re- 
port. Delays attendant upon the experimental 
nature of this building system were more or less 
inevitable and could be expected. 


However the most serious setback in my judg- 
ment has been in the failure to get new schools 
built. Divided authority within the city government 
was a delaying factor until the recent adoption of 
legislation creating the Public Facilities Depart- 
ment. The racial imbalance law, in my opinion un- 
workable in its present form, is being interpreted 
to bar most new school construction in urban 
renewal areas with large nonwhite populations. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 
NEW HOUSING CONSTRUCTION. Construction 
will start on the following sites as indicated below: 


St. Joseph’s Housing Site: In 1968, 140 units of 
housing will be started on the St. Joseph's site, 
which has been enlarged to include several par- 
cels of land adjacent to the St. Joseph Roman 
Catholic Church. Approximately 52 of the housing 
units will be reserved for low-income families 
under the rent supplement program. 


Housing Tower for the elderly: Construction is at 
last starting on the housing tower for the elderly 
before the end of July, 1967. This development will 
contain 104 units. 


Housing Tower for the elderly at Egleston Square. 
Approximately 167 units of housing for the elderly 
will be started in Egleston Square in 1968. The 
site has been divided into two parts to permit the 
eventual construction of private family housing in 
addition to public housing. 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. A neighborhood 
shopping center will be started before the end of 
this year at the corner of Washington Street and 
the Washington Park Boulevard. 


PARKS AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. The 
Legislature has authorized the construction of a 
community recreational facility between Washing- 
ton Park and Washington Street. This recreational 
complex will include a skating rink, swimming 
pool, field house, community center and playfields 
as well as a refurbished Washington Park. The 
skating rink, swimming pool, and field house will 
be built by the Metropolitan District Commission; 
the rest of the facilities will be provided by the 
Parks Department. Construction will begin during 
the fall of 1967. 
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Model of Humboldt Avenue School 


MDC Recreation Facility / Pool / Skating Rink 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS: Most of the street work 
remains to be done in 1967-68. The Public Facili- 
ties Department is coordinating the development 
of the Roxbury Civic Center, a branch library, and 
the Humboldt Avenue elementary school. All of 
these facilities should be under construction by 
next spring. 


REHABILITATION. As we approach the end of the 
rehabilitation case load, the problems become 
tougher. There are approximately 400 hard core 
cases that require special attention. The spring 
of 1968 is the target date for completing the Wash- 
ington Park rehabilitation program. To reach this 
goal, the rehabilitation effort will be thrust along 
several major program lines: community organiza- 
tion, a stepped-up financing procedure, code en- 
forcement, city housekeeping services, home guid- 
ance and development, and work study projects. 
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WATERFRONT PROJECT 


The major goal of the Waterfront Project was to 
convert a long-neglected and under-utilized nat- 
ural resource, Boston’s downtown shore line, into 
a major asset; to create a ‘‘Window on the World”. 


To accomplish this task the Plan called for: 


1/The elimination and reduction of through and 
surface traffic by realigning Atlantic Avenue 
and adjusting the ramp system of the Central 
Artery. 

2’The construction of pedestrian malls and walk- 
ways, together with recreational and boating 
facilities. 

3/The retention and preservation of architecturally 
and historically significant buildings. 

4’The creation of an attractive residential com- 
munity. 

5 Extension of the downtown financial district by 
the provision of new commercial sites along 
lower State Street, 

6 Removal of the wholesale food industry from the 
area. 


PROGRESS IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 
Significant strides have been taken toward the 
achievement of the aims of the Waterfront Project. 


Demolition activities, necessary for the realign- 
ment of Atlantic Avenue and for the creation of 
two sites for major office buildings on State Street, 
are well underway. 


Construction has begun on a new bulkhead be- 
tween Central and India Wharves as a start toward 
providing access to the 1500-unit parking facility 
and apartment complex scheduled for India Wharf. 


With the construction of a new wholesale prod- 
uce market already underway; with plans being 
prepared for a new wholesale meat market in 
South Bay; and with negotiations underway be- 
tween the Authority and the seafood wholesalers 
for a Waterfront location; the successful reloca- 
tion of the wholesale food industry is virtually 
accomplished. 


SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS ARE: 


1/The construction of Boston’s new Aquarium. 
The New England Aquarium Corporation ex- 
pects the facility to be open for the public in 
the late Fall of this year. 

2/The successful conversion of the Prince Build- 
ing, a former industrial structure, to residential 
use. Apartments are now available for occu- 
pancy. 

3/Preliminary site preparation for the Berenson/ 
Carlyle sponsored 900-unit apartment complex 
and 1500-car parking facility. Foundation work 
for the first tower will be underway by mid- 
October. 

4/The Employers Group of Insurance Companies 
proposal for a major office building to be con- 
structed on air rights over the Central Artery. 

5/The designation of the State Council of the 
Knights of Columbus.as sponsor of a 221(d)(3) 
cooperative development. It is expected that 
work can begin on this project in the summer 
of 1968. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS 

One of the major design goals in the Waterfront 
has been to open Boston to the sea once more. A 
pedestrian mall will lead the visitor from the new 
Government Center down South Market Street, 
through the historic Faneuil Hall market district, 
under the artery along the brightly lit shopping 
arcade, and will terminate in a marine park. From 
this new recreation area, public water-side walk- 
ways will lead to the soon-to-be completed 
Aquarium on Central Wharf. This building, an 
award winning design by the Cambridge Seven 
Associates, will house many specimens of marine 
life, displayed in new and exciting ways. 


Another major design goal has been to estab- 
lish the Waterfront as a link between the small 
scale of the old historic North End and the large 
scale of the new Government Center and the finan- 
cial district. The pedestrian mall divides the proj- 
ect roughly in two halves. In the northern half, the 
scale and the nature of the spatial experiences 
will be similar to that of the North End. Here, many 
of the old granite and brick buildings are being 
rehabilitated and put to productive uses in hous- 
ing, offices and retail stores. Already completed 
are the rehabilitated apartments in the Prince 
Building on Atlantic Avenue. Intermixed will be 
new structures, the scale of which will be similar 


to the old. A large development of inexpensive 
221(d) (3) housing abutting the North End will 
combine both rehabilitated and new apartments. 
In the southern half of the project, most of the 
structures will be new and will be much larger in 
scale. In the area of India Wharf, three luxury 
apartment towers, an office building and a parking 
garage have been designed by architect I. M. Pei. 
Construction of two of the towers will begin in the 
near future. The New England Telephone Company 
anticipates building a large office structure in this 
area, as does the Employers Group Life Insurance 
Company. 


The Waterfront will provide places to live, to 
work and to play and will thus become once more 
a lively and vital part of our city. 


SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The significance of the Waterfront Projects is, 
| think, that through the project we have demon- 
strated that it is possible to marshal the many 
diverse interests of the community in search of an 
ideal. The fact that we have progressed as far as 
we have in carrying out the project despite the 
many competing interests of the market district, 
of residents, and of governmental agencies amply 
demonstrates that the entire community will sup- 
port and work for a project with vision. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

The solution of market relocations, the develop- 
ment of basic engineering plans for major street 
and utility adjustments, and the negotiations for all 
but a few of the major development sites have 
progressed sufficiently to ensure that significant 
development activities and the construction of 
public improvements will be undertaken continu- 
ously starting this summer. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The most important unresolved issue in the 
Waterfront Project is the adjustments to ramps to 
the Central Artery as originally agreed to by the 
State Department of Public Works. Now that a 
definitive proposal for air rights construction over 
the Artery has been made by the Employers Group 
Life Insurance Company, it is hoped that the De- 
partment of Public Works will move expeditiously 
to permit the early development of the Employers 
building. Frankly, we have been disappointed in 
the Department of Public Works’ response to our 
various proposals for improving the Central Artery. 


Another significant element of the Project which 
must be carried out within the next few years is 
the rehabilitation of the North and South Market 
Street buildings and the Quincy Market. Design 
studies are underway and we expect to be able to 
seek development proposals for these properties 
in the Fall. 


New England Aquarium / Cambridge Seven, Architects 
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High Rise Apartment Towers / |. M. Pei, Architect 


Rehabilitated Prince Building / Offices and Apartments / 
J. Timothy Anderson, Architect 
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SOUTH COVE 


The South Cove Project was not delineated as 
such in the 1960 Development Program, being 
then considered part of the Downtown area. In 
the course of the planning studies that were initi- 
ated in the next few years, it became apparent that 
South Cove was a distinct area, not oriented to 
the retail and financial centers of the city that 
made up the Central Business District but with 
its own life, functions, and vitality. The strengths 
of the South Cove were in two stable residential 
neighborhoods, Bay Village and Chinatown; the 
important and expanding Tufts New England 
Medical Center; and a flourishing entertainment 
district. 


Thus, the goals of the project were to build upon 
these foundations and in particular to: 


1/Preserve and expand the residential communi- 
ties and to increase the total housing supply in 
the area; 

2/Provide for orderly expansion of the Medical 
Center and other institutions in the area: 

3/Further the vitality of the entertainment district. 


Aiding in the achievement of these goals would 
be the usual techniques of urban renewal: removal 
of dilapidated structures; improvement of the 
traffic circulation system; provision of public utili- 
ties and municipal facilities. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

At this point in the development of the Project, 
some fifteen months after project approval, we 
can point to the following accomplishments: 


1/Over 200 units of locally sponsored 221(d) (3) 
cooperative housing in Chinatown are scheduled 
for construction starts this fall. Rehabilitation of 
existing housing in this area is underway. 


2/Incompatible uses in and around Bay Village 
are being acquired and the sites scheduled for 
appropriate redevelopment. Rehabilitation surveys 
are underway. 


3/Preliminary plans for 200-300 new units of 221 
(d)(3) rental housing now being prepared by the 
Massachusetts Housing Association (a subsidiary 
of Morgan Memorial) for construction in Spring of 
1968. A total of 200 to 300 additional units are 
scheduled for four other sites. 


4/Tufts — New England Medical Center is pre- 
paring plans for a net expansion of 2.9 acres. First 
stage construction will start Spring 1968. Don 
Bosco Technical High School is preparing plans 
for a net expansion of 1% acres. First stage con- 
struction will start in Spring 1968. Morgan Memo- 
rial will replace its present larger holdings with an 
improved day care nursery and possibly a new 
Goodwill Inn for boys. 


5/MBTA is constructing a new Forest Hills rapid 
transit line in a subway through the South Cove 
with, for the first time, a station within the South 
Cove. The South Cove section of the new line will 
be constructed next Spring in coordination with 
the urban renewal schedule. 


6/Several development sites are located within 
the entertainment district and the Urban Renewal 
Plan emphasizes development related to the en- 
tertainment industry. Plans for development of 
three of these parcels are underway, and all in- 
clude either restaurant, entertainment, or hotel 
facilities. Construction on all three is expected to 
start by early or mid-1968. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

At this stage of development of the South Cove 
project with architectural submissions on at least 
75 percent of the land parcels to be developed, 
the architectural form and character of the area is 
becoming readily apparent. 


The most dominant single group is unquestion- 
ably the Tufts New England Medical Center, de- 
signed by the Architects Collaborative. This 
project reflects the most comprehensive design 
thinking in contemporary medical architecture de- 
sign. The group reflects the diversity of the medical 
complex and at the same time blends sympathet- 
ically with the surrounding buildings. 


The diversity of use in the area ranges from 
commercial and institutional to moderate-income 
housing and has resulted in a diversity of architec- 
tural expression. The two housing projects, one 
for the Chinese Urban Renewal Committee and 


the other for Morgan Memorial, have, in spite of 
their low budgets, resulted in architecture of the 
highest quality reflecting exceptional skill in the 
development of the Koch building system, for 
which the BRA sponsored the research. 


The Don Bosco High School is similar in many 
respects to the Tufts New England Medical Cen- 
ter, in that both are projects which are involved 
in the expansion of existing facilities within a 
closely defined area. Both have been most suc- 
cessful in the integration with, and relationship to 
their existing surroundings. 


SETBACKS 

The only setback to date suffered by the South 
Cove project has been the unsuccessful effort to 
persuade the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority to 
allow connection of the eastern terminus of the 
Turnpike marginal road to one of their approach 
ramps, and thus maximize the area of the China- 
town new housing site, Parcel R-2, and further 
decrease the amount of through traffic in resi- 
dential areas. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

The most significant achievement of this Project 
so far, | think, has been our success in developing 
a plan that takes three almost completely diverse 
elements already existing in the area — the City’s 
most thriving entertainment district; the stable 
residential neighborhoods of Chinatown and Bay 
Village; and three important institutions with city- 
wide clients — and provides a place and a method 
for each to live in harmony with the other without 
conflict, and indeed, to exploit the many opportuni- 
ties for cooperation that exist between them. One 
example, not yet a reality, but soon | hope to be 
one, is an elementary school to be constructed in 
South Cove, to be integrated with one of the new 
housing developments; to provide recreation and 
community activities for all the residents of the 
area; and to have special ties with the Medical 
Center which would provide complete medical 
services for the students and their families. 


Tufts New England Medical Center / Development Program to 1980 The Architects Collaborative 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 
About two thirds of the properties on the acquisi- 
tion workload have been acquired. 


About half the total relocation workload has 
been carried out. Most relocation has been from 
priority areas. 


Demolition is underway on the first scheduled 
development site and the demolition contract for 
the next two disposition sites is in preparation. 


Proposals for over 75 percent of all development 
parcels are under active preparation by potential 
developers. 


Advanced designs for at least six parcels are 
underway for execution within the next eight to 
ten months. 


Preparations are underway for priority project 
improvements to be carried out in 1968. 


A street master plan is virtually complete. 


Rehabilitation surveys of practically all resi- 
dential structures in Chinatown are complete, and 
surveys of Bay Village residential structures are 
well underway. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The South Cove project has been in execution 
for fifteen months, so most of the work necessary 
to carry out the Urban Renewal Plan still lies 
ahead. Although the planning and design of all 
project improvements and practically all disposi- 
tion parcels is in an advanced state, relocation is 
on, if not ahead of, schedule, and demolition well 
underway; construction has yet to start on any 
development site or project improvement; about 
one third, if not more, of such construction will 
begin between August 1967 and July 1968, and 
the remainder within the following two years. 
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SOUTH END 


The keystone to the South End Project is indeed 
“Planning with People’. The 5-year survey and 
planning period from 1961 to 1966 was spent 
working closely with community organizations and 
neighborhood groups evolving a plan closely tail- 
ored to local needs. 


| believe that the South End Project had more 
actual planning with the community than any 
other project in the country. 


Over 150 meetings with community organiza- 
tions, walking tours with members of sixteen 
neighborhood associations and hundreds of dis- 
cussions with local residents led to the formula- 
tion of an Urban Renewal Plan which was pre- 
sented to the Citizens Urban Renewal Committee 
for its consideration in October, 1964. After months 
of further discussion with neighborhood groups, at 
which time modifications were made to the Plan, 
the Citizens Committee voted to accept the Plan 
in June, 1965. 


This extensive planning with people resulted in 
overwhelming support from all segments of the 
community — residents, business and institutional 
interests — when the Plan was formally presented 
for approval by the BRA and the City Council in 
1965. There was so little controversy that the Plan 
did not receive the attention it should have in the 
rest of the City. 


The 616-acre South End Project is one of the 
largest urban renewal projects in the country. It 
consists mainly of a residential community, with 
an important industrial and institutional area gen- 
erally along the eastern boundary. 


The planned residential community has signifi- 
cant architectural history. This in-town neighbor- 
hood with blocks of attractive brick town houses 
and tree-lined streets and parks has the residential 
potential of a Beacon Hill. However, at the start of 
the project, the area suffered from concentration 
of severe blight, obsolete buildings, crowded liv- 
ing conditions and a generally depressed eco- 
nomic climate. Despite the physical decline of the 
buildings, there are several strong community 
groups in this multi-racial neighborhood who pro- 
vide the human resources necessary to rehabili- 
tate the area. 


The goals of the project are to work with the com- 
munity to: 


= 


rehabilitate, preserve, enhance and strengthen 

this centrally-located residential neighborhood, 

removing the heavy concentration of blight; 

2/provide some 3600 units of low-rent and middle- 
income housing, together with improved streets 
and public utilities; 

3/make possible the construction of four new 
schools as well as parks, playgrounds and a 
public library; 

4/provide incentives and guidance for desirable 
institutional and commercial growth; and 

5/expand the property tax base of the City and 

provide new employment opportunities. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

Approximately one year after the Plan received 
its final approval, we can point to the following 
accomplishments: 


1/Completion and occupancy of 500 units of 
221(d)(3) housing in Castle Square, constructed 
during the early land acquisition stage. By 
agreement between the BRA and the developer, 
10% of the dwelling units have been leased for 
occupancy by low-rent families under a subsidy 
agreement with the BHA. This is the first ex- 
ample in Boston of the ‘leased housing” 
program. 

2/Construction in process (with a scheduled oc- 
cupancy for early 1968) of 100 units of public 
housing for the elderly on a site which is physi- 
cally integrated with the Castle Square devel- 
opment. 

3/Advanced planning for various housing sites 
expected to start construction in 1968. Included 
are over 1500 housing units, bringing the total 
units either under construction or in planning 
to %4 of the total 3600 units planned in the 
project. 

4/Institutional development underway. Boston Uni- 
versity Medical Center has three buildings under 
construction with a fourth scheduled to start 
this fall. Two of the buildings will be tax-pro- 
ducing, yielding significant tax revenue to the 
city. Plans for the Franklin Institute expansion 
are in an advanced stage with a construction 


start anticipated in 1968. Plans for a Salvation 
Army facility are underway and the Cathedral 
High School expansion will be underway soon. 

5/Nearly all the industrial sites either in advanced 
planning or under developer designation. An 
estimated $5,000,000 of industrial construction 
will get underway this fall including New Eng- 
land Nuclear Company, a portion of the Flower 
Market, Capital Tire Company, New England In- 
sulation Company, Castle Metals Company, and 
Massachusetts Machinery Shop. 

6/Supporting facilities underway. The new library 
will be under construction this fall representing 
the first significant public building to be erected 
in the South End in years. Four parks will be 
constructed this year. Close to $1,000,000 in 
street sewer and utility work will get underway 
this year. 

7/Rehabilitation progressing at an encouraging 
rate. Over 50 properties, with more than 160 
housing units, are completed or underway. This 
represents an investment in the area of over 
$1,000,000. A substantial portion of this was 
stimulated by a guidebook published by the BRA 
entitled. ‘‘In the South End Every House Counts”. 

8/Most exciting of all in its potential for creating 
a new image for the South End is the proposed 
national design competition for the Cathedral 
Plaza area of the South End. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The main design element in the South End so 
far is the Castle Square development. This project 
achieves a relatively intense utilization of the site, 
fits into the surrounding urban environment regard- 
ing choice of material and comparable heights of 
the buildings, achieves a large amount of parking, 
a moderate use of open space, and considering the 
many initial requirements placed upon the Project, 
satisfies all of them well. Castle Square is only 
the start of new housing that is scheduled for con- 
struction in the South End. Presently in various 
stages of design for construction starts in the next 
year or two are the following: Tremont Methodist 
Housing with 88 units; Union Methodist Housing, 
135 units; Grant AME Housing, 176 units; Lower 
Roxbury Housing, approximately 800 units; Public 
Housing for the elderly, 380 units and 75 family 
units on four separate sites and the rehabilitation 
of approximately 200 existing buildings. 


The construction and completion of the new 
Smith-Corona Marchant Building is indicative of 
the new confidence and interest in new construc- 
tion in the South End. The design, choice of 
material, and use of landscaping are indications 
of a new look for the industrial area. Presently 
scheduled for construction are new facilities for 
the Flower Market, New England Nuclear, and 
New England Insulation, to mention only a few. 


A new public library on Tremont Street between 
Rutland Square and West Newton Street, of brick 
construction and to include meeting rooms, adult 
reading rooms with an outdoor courtyard, and a 
children’s reading room with an outdoor courtyard 
is scheduled to start construction late this fall. 
Also scheduled for construction is the Eighth 
Street playground and the Columbus Square Park. 
Other public and institutional work that is imminent 
includes the landscaping of Tremont Street, addi- 
tions to the Franklin Institute, and additions to the 
Boston University Medical Complex. All of these 
promise to be as successful as Castle Square in 
fitting into the improved South End environment. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

In my opinion, the most significant achievement 
has been the wholehearted cooperation by the 
diverse multi-racial groups in the South End com- 
munity in developing a Plan that truly represents 
the desire of local residents. 


This cooperative spirit represents urban renewal 
as it should be — planning with people who par- 
ticipate in the decisions that will shape the neigh- 
borhood. The South End is well on its way to be- 
coming one of the finest urban residential neigh- 
borhoods in the city. 


SETBACKS 

The major disappointment to date has been the 
lack of specific planning for school construction 
in the South End Project area. While the Plan pro- 
vides for the demolition of five old schools built 
between 1860 and 1913 and the construction of 
four new elementary schools and a new junior high 
school, the planning program is lagging behind 
project development and presents a source of con- 
cern to the community. Despite the fact that the 
area is experiencing an immigration of young 
white families, the State Board of Education seems 
determined to interpret the racial imbalance law 
to prevent the construction of any new schools in 
the South End. | believe that the Authority must do 
everything possible to see that the schools prom- 
ised the South End are delivered. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

The Project has been in execution for over one 
year. Due to its massive size, execution activities 
will be staged over a seven year period. Accord- 
ingly, property acquisition, relocation, demolition, 
new construction, rehabilitation, and construction 
of public improvements have been scheduled over 
this period of time to minimize hardship, but to 
guarantee orderly progress as quickly as possible. 


To date approximately 13% of the parcels to be 
acquired have been acquired. 


Family relocation activities are being carried 
out under contract with United South End Settle- 
ments. At present over 5% of the families and indi- 
viduals to be relocated have been relocated. 


Over 7% of the businesses to be relocated have 
been relocated. 


A demolition contract is in execution for the 
initial plans of demolition. 


Rehabilitation is progressing at a fast pace with 
more than 50 properties completed or underway 
representing $1,000,000 in investment. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The South End Project has been in execution for 
one year and is geared to a seven-year execution 
span; so much of the work necessary to carry out 
the Plan lies ahead. 


The pace of rehabilitation must be accelerated. 
An intensive effort must be made to start new hous- 
ing construction in the several sites for which 
developers have been selected. Similarly, plans 
must be prepared for an all-out public works 
program. 


Typical South End Row House / 
Converted Upper Floor / Single Bedroom Apartment 
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Typical South End Row House / 
Converted Upper Floor / Two Efficiency Apartments 


Franklin Institute of Boston / Pard Team, Architects and Planners 


Typical Rehabilitation/South End 
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CHARLESTOWN 


The 520-acre Charlestown Project is a residen- 
tial community located within the City. It is fringed 
with industrial developments along the waterfront 
to the east and south, and the railroad to the west. 
The Charles River provides a natural barrier 
isolating the area from the downtown business 
district. 


Prior to the approval of the project in November 
1965, this historic community, dating back to the 
seventeenth century, had suffered the general 
deterioration common to all central city areas. An 
elevated railway running through the heart of the 
area had further contributed to the blight and the 
accompanying depression of real estate values. 


The Charlestown Urban Renewal Plan is geared 
to working closely with the residents to provide 
help and to stimulate individual initiative in main- 
taining and strengthening the essential residential 
character of the neighborhood and improving the 
environment by: 


1/Rehabilitation of 90 percent of the residential 
structures. 


2/Construction of new housing and community 
facilities, including a new Community College, 
and a new branch library. 


3/Removal of the elevated railway. 
4/\Improvement of the allocation of land uses. 


5/Improvement of traffic circulation, including con- 
struction of a new interchange to eliminate the 
bottleneck at City Square. 


The end result will be an improved residential 
neighborhood in a location that provides easy 
access to the downtown, preserving the historical 
heritage of the area, but providing a modern com- 
fortable environment for urban living. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 
In the year and a half since approval of the 
project, much progress has been made: 


1/Property owners of over 100 residential build- 
ings containing nearly 200 dwelling units have 
expended over $775,000 improving their prop- 
erties. 


2/Plans have been developed for 250 dwelling 
units to be constructed in the Little Mystic area 
under the Section 221(d) (3) program to be spon- 
sored by a broadly based community group. 


3/A master plan for the development of the Com- 
munity College has been completed. 


4/Agreements have been made with the Public 
Facilities Commission for the construction of a 
new public library, a fire station, and a com- 
munity building. 


5/Construction of a tunnel under the Charles River 
as the first stage of replacing the elevated rail- 
road is 20 percent completed. 


6/Bids are being sought for the reconstruction of 
streets and utilities on eleven streets. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The basic aim of the Charlestown Plan is to 
preserve and strengthen the existing residential 
neighborhood. In order to achieve this goal, 
emphasis is placed on restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of sound structures, the design and construc- 
tion of new residential units, and the development 
of an extensive public improvements program to 
improve the physical and esthetic environment of 
the area. 


In addition to an extensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram, new private homes are being built for sale, 
housing for the elderly is being designed, and over 
250 units of moderate income rental housing are 
being designed. In many cases, nationally known 
architectural firms are designing the additional 
housing facilities. 


Adjacent to the new residential development on 
the Little Mystic Channel, extensive public recrea- 
tion facilities are planned. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

One significant achievement of the Charlestown 
Project will be the removal of the elevated struc- 
ture along Main Street. This unsightly noisy facil- 
ity has contributed to the rapid decay of the area. 
However, perhaps the most significant achieve- 
ment of the project has been the rallying of the 


community (not without some dissenters) in an 
effort to make this historic community into one of 
the better and more livable residential areas in 
the City. The well-publicized, acrimonious hear- 
ings reflected strong and even bitter dissent by a 
highly-vocal minority and have led many people 
outside Charlestown to have a false idea of com- 
munity feeling toward the urban renewal program. 
Anyone who knows Charlestown well knows that 
a majority of the people support the renewal pro- 
gram as the best answer for a community that 
urgently needs help. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 
Approximately 20 percent of the parcels sched- 
uled for acquisition have been acquired. 


Relocation activities have been staged with ac- 
quisition requirements. To date approximately 25 
percent of the families to be relocated and 20 
percent of the businesses to be relocated have 
been moved to new locations. 


Two contracts are in execution for the demoli- 
tion of hazardous and decadent buildings. 


Construction is 20 percent complete on the sub- 
way tunnel. This is a first step in the replacement 
of the elevated railway. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

While the project is well launched and rehabili- 
tation is progressing well, construction of the 
various new housing and public developments 
which are now being planned will represent major 
steps forward in the progress of the project. 


First Section Construction MBTA Reading Extension through Charlestown / 20% Complete 


Massachusetts Bay Community College 
Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott, Architects 


Charlestown Branch Library / Eduardo Catalano, Architect 
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FENWAY 


The Fenway Project constitutes that portion of 
the Parker Hill-Fenway area (delineated as one of 
the ten General Neighborhood Renewal Plan areas 
in 1960) which was chosen for specific renewal 
action, the Parker Hill and Mission Hill sections 
having been excluded after consultation with 
neighborhood groups. In addition it includes the 
Christian Science Church neighborhood which in 
1960 was considered part of the Back Bay General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan. 


This area, as we know, contains Boston’s largest 
concentration of institutional uses. Over 70 med- 
ical and educational institutions: Northeastern 
University, Symphony Hall, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Children’s Hospital, Harvard Medical School, Sim- 
mons, Emmanuel and Wheelock Colleges, Went- 
worth Institute, to name a few, are confined in the 
western two-thirds of the project. Located in the 
eastern third of the area is the residential and 
shopping neighborhood bordering Massachusetts 
Avenue and Huntington Avenue, and the Christian 
Science Church. 


Over the past 15 years the amount of non-tax- 
able institutional property in the Fenway has risen 
substantially while the total taxable property has 
declined by more than 20%. Uncontrolled en- 
croachment of institutional uses into the residen- 
tial neighborhood has created a serious blighting 
influence. The commercial center at Massachu- 
setts Avenue also has suffered problems relating 
to the changing character of its trade area. 


Our primary goal in the Fenway Project is to 
reverse these trends, to encourage new taxable 
development wthin the institutional area, to coordi- 
nate the development plans of various institutions 
with each other and with the residential area, to 
redevelop and rejuvenate the commercial center 
on Massachusetts Avenue, and to provide new 
attractive housing in medium and high-rise devel- 
opments including housing for the elderly. Related 
objectives are to improve the general environ- 
ment by cleaning up and adding recreational facil- 
ities to the Fens Park area, provide an attractive 
plaza adjacent to Symphony Hall, alleviate traffic 
congestion in the Massachusetts Avenue area 
through street widenings and reduction in number 
of intersections, provide additional off-street park- 
ing, new street lighting, and landscaping. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

Since we have only recently received Federal 
approval of this project, we do not have a great 
deal of physical progress to report. The major 
development activity has been in the area of the 
Christian Science Church. 


In 1963, during the early general planning of the 
project, the Christian Science Church approached 
the Authority requesting assistance in improving 
the area surrounding the Mother Church. The 
Church retained the services of the architectural 
planning firm of |. M. Pei which subsequently 
worked closely with the BRA staff to integrate the 
Church’s development plan with the BRA plan for 
the larger area between Prudential Center and the 
west side of Massachusetts Avenue and south side 
of Huntington Avenue. 


In 1966, the Church initiated a Chapter 121A 
project in a three-block area bordering the north 
side of Huntington Avenue, Within this area the 
Church's plans are well advanced for the construc- 
tion of a new Administration Office Tower (begin- 
ning in January 1968) to be followed by a Sunday 
School Building, an underground garage and land- 
scaped reflecting pool, and a colonnade building 
as an extension of its publishing house. Total in- 
vestment is expected to reach $22 million. The 
Church has agreed to pay an amount, in lieu of 
taxes, in addition to the excise tax, on all its prop- 
erty except the Mother Church and related open 
space. Agreements between the Church and the 
Authority, and the Church and the City relative to 
this project have now been fully executed. 


Progress can also be reported in getting the 
routine but highly necessary studies and surveys 
underway. For this purpose a site office at 136 
Massachusetts Avenue has been staffed and is in 
operation. The immediate work program involves 
completion by this September of family relocation 
surveys, rehabilitation survey of every residential 
structure to remain, and survey of every business 


to be ultimately relocated. Contracts for first and 
second acquisition appraisals and first and second 
disposition appraisals have been authorized, in- 
cluding a land use and marketability study. Con- 
tracts have also been authorized to undertake 
property line surveys and the engineering of nec- 
essary public improvements. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The major design problem of the Fenway Project 
is the coordination of plans of the various institu- 
tions which dominate the area. In addition, exten- 
sive planning has been carried out to revitalize 
the residential areas and open spaces. This in- 
cludes a long-range plan for improvement of the 
Fens. 


The various medical and educational institutions 
in the area are coordinating their efforts to pro- 
duce a homogeneous and efficient complex of 
buildings. The results are already becoming evi- 
dent. The new Harvard Medical Library on Hunting- 
ton Avenue is one of the most distinguished 
buildings of its kind in America. Northeastern 
University has recently completed a group of 
notable residential buildings. The design of a new 
public plaza surrounding Symphony Hall is now 
under way, as are plans for moderate-income and 
elderly housing in the adjacent area. 


The Christian Science Church will begin con- 
struction this Fall of a group of buildings, designed 
by |. M. Pei, that many predict will become one of 
the finest architectural complexes in America. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

By coordinating our efforts with the building 
plans of the major institutions in the area, we have 
been able to reap the benefits of Section 112 of 
the Housing Act. Under this Section, certain ex- 
penditures made by qualified institutions within or 
near a project area in connection with the expan- 
sion of institutional facilities are counted as City 
contributions to the project for financial purposes. 
Such expenditures for the Fenway Project total 
$12,900,000. This will not only make up the City’s 
share of the cost of this project, but will also, as a 
pooling credit, pay $6,900,000 toward the cost of 
other projects. This is good news indeed for the 
City. 


SETBACKS 

| am pleased to report that the planning for this 
project has proceeded in a very smooth and 
orderly fashion with no major setbacks. However, 
execution of the project has unfortunately been 
delayed almost a year because of a lack of Federal 
funds at the national level. 


New Kenmore Square MBTA Shelter / Campbell, Aldrich and Nulty, Architects 


Christian Science Church Development Program / |. M. Pei, Architect 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

The Fenway Project has just been approved by 
the Federal Government with a capital grant allo- 
cation of $9.4 million dollars. Now things will begin 
to hum! 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

Almost the entire range of execution activities 
remains to be done in this newest of our projects. 
First property acquisitions are anticipated in early 
1968, and demolition will start shortly thereafter. 


When the project is completed (projected for 
1972), we will have provided for over 3500 new 
dwelling units including elderly housing; over 
200,000 square feet of new retail and office space; 
a new fire station; improvements to the Fens Park; 
and a number of significant open landscaped 
areas including a plaza to set off Symphony Hall. 


The Central aim of the Central Business District 
Project has been to develop a plan for renewal and 
rehabilitation that would breathe new life into Bos- 
ton’s congested and ailing retail core area, while 
causing the least possible dislocation or loss of 
daily business. Cooperation and active participa- 
tion of the retail merchants, both large and small, 
would be sought. The goals of the plan would be: 


1/to strengthen the retail core by providing sites 
for new stores; 


2/to relieve traffic congestion in a way that would 
provide drivers with quick access to parking near 
stores while allowing shoppers to walk from 
store to store without being threatened by auto- 
mobiles and trucks; 


3/to create an atmosphere that would be attractive 
and comfortable for downtown visitors and 
workers; and, most important; 


4/to accomplish these goals in sound economic 
fashion. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

After more than four years of intensive planning 
efforts on the part of the BRA staff, working ina 
very close and cooperative relationship with the 
Committe for Central Business District (CCBD), 
and with the aid of the consulting firm of Victor 
Gruen Associates, Inc., a plan has been developed 
which has received wide approval in the business 
community and the unanimous endorsement of 
the CCBD. 


The following steps have been taken to make the 
plan a reality: 


1/Under an early land acquisition program started 
in 1965, much of the land required for major 
improvements to the street systems has been 
acquired and demolition is well under way. 


2/Formal application has been made to the Fed- 
eral Government’s Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for temporary loan funds 
amounting to $96,318,875 and for a capital grant 
of $77,315,375. 


‘A land disposition agreement has been entered 
into with Raymond’s Redevelopment Associates 
providing for 150,000 square feet of new space 
for a department store and an 880-car parking 
garage above the department store. Demolition 
of buildings on the site is well advanced and 
construction of the new building will begin in 
September. 
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/Preliminary plans and a land disposition agree- 
ment have been approved for the development 
of an extension of the Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank headquarters building on School 
Street. 


5/The Massachusetts Port Authority has proposed 
a Transportation Center for the South Station 
site, including office buildings, a hotel, and a 
5,000-car garage to be built over the railroad 
tracks: 


6/The First National Bank has planned a new major 
office tower for its headquarters and the Boston 
Company has planned a distinctive office tower 
for the corner of Court and Washington Streets 


7/The BRA has introduced legislation calling for 
construction of a 50,000-seat stadium near South 
Station: 


8/The CBD Plan has just been formally approved 
by the BRA. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The Plan for the Central Business District will 
allow the addition of a significant amount of new 
development to the downtown area without dis- 
ruption of business: The Plan places emphasis 
upon maintaining and improving downtown Boston 
as a lively and interesting place to walk through. 
It envisions a broad new pedestrian mall along 
Washington Street and Summer Street which will 
be connected to South Station by a dramatic sec- 
ond level pedestrian bridge spanning the heavy 
traffic of Dewey Square. Wider sidewalks and open 
space are provided to new development sites. In- 
terference with pedestrian traffic by heavy trucking 
is reduced by the introduction of underground 
service tunnels. 


The plan for new development in the CBD rein- 
forces two main pedestrian paths; Washington 
Street from the New England Medical Center in 
the South Cove to Government Center; and Sum- 
mer Street from South Station to Park Street. Each 
of these streets is the scene of intense activity 
crowded with shoppers, persons employed in the 
downtown area, and visiting tourists. They are 
thus natural locations for strong commercial 
development. 


The pedestrian mall will extend from Water 
Street to a new street south of Bedford-West 
Streets. In addition, Winter Street and Temple 
Place will be closed to vehicles. This area will pro- 
vide new retail frontage by a mid-block path from 
Bromfield to West Streets above a truck service 
tunnel. 


New entertainment, commercial and residential 
facilities are planned on Washington Street be- 
tween Stuart and Boylston Streets which may 
make this area a new cultural center for down- 
town Boston. 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS 

| believe the most vital and significant achieve- 
ment has been the development of a plan which 
has wide public support which can revitalize the 
heart of the retail district and still maintain the 
distinctive and historic character of downtown 
Boston. Hardly second to this is the achievement 
of a close working relationship with the active 
leaders of the busines community organized as 
the Committee for the Central Business District. 
It has been shown that business and government 
can successfully solve vastly complex problems 
of urban growth and commercial development by 
working closely together. And the additional jobs 
created downtown will help to make our city a 
more prosperous place. 


SETBACKS 

The only setback that can be pointed to is the 
fact that it has taken more than four years to 
achieve a plan that is workable and justifies sup- 
port. However, the complexity of the area and the 
economic importance of the Central Business Dis- 
trict to the whole of Boston required the most 
careful analysis and consideration of every plan 
proposal in order to insure that the plan could be 
carried out with the least possible disruption of 
business activity. Offsetting this long planning 
period have been the many substantial steps taken 
by private enterprise to carry out parts of the plan 
without public aid. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The Urban Renewal plan now must be formally 
acted upon by the Mayor and the City Council, 
the State Department of Commerce and Develop- 
ment, and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


Legislation authorizing the Port Authority to 
undertake the redevelopment of South Station is 
pending now in the Great and General Court. 
Despite our best efforts and the solicitation of 
many business groups, it appears that no private 
investors are in a position to carry out our plan 
for this important site. The Port Authority can do 
the job; the design by world-renowned architects, 
Sert Jackson & Associates, is an exciting realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of this property. It is im- 
perative that the pending legislation be adopted 
so that this important development can start with- 
out further delay. 


The Central Business District plan is a vast and 
ambitious undertaking which will require eight 
years to complete. The effort will be worth making. 
No city can be great without a vital and exciting 
retail core. This is our goal for the CBD. 


With the limited amount of federal funds now 
available, our major concern and efforts must be 
directed toward obtaining the funds necessary to 
make the Plan a reality. 


Port Authority Proposal South Station Development / 
Sert, Jackson and Associates, Architects 
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First National Bank / Campbell, Aldrich and Nulty, Architects 
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The Boston Company Tower / Pietro Belluschi, Architect 
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CAMPUS HIGH SCHOOL 
PROJECT 


The Campus High School Project encompasses 
an area of approximately 130 acres in the Madison 
Park section of Roxbury, and is situated generally 
between the South End and Washington Park 
Renewal Areas, Shawmut Avenue and the New 
Haven Railroad right-of-way. The area is pre- 
dominantly residential in character, with a con- 
centration of industrial and commercial properties 
in the western portion. Much of the area is vacant 
and contains a considerable number of tax-fore- 
closed and tax-title properties. Although areas of 
good housing and community facilities do exist, 
parts of the project include some of the most 
deteriorated and blighted sections in the City. 


Detailed planning for the Campus High School 
Project was initiated early in 1966, following a 
determination by the Boston School Committee to 
place a $15 million campus-type high school in 
the Madison Park area. On July 25 the BRA held 
a public hearing at the Timilty Junior High School 
on the early land proposals and received nearly 
unanimous support. Subsequently, a working 
agreement was signed with the Madison Park 
community for a cooperative effort in the plan- 
ning of the area. In November, the Boston City 
Council held further public hearings on the 
project, and on December 28 the Council and 
Mayor approved the filing of both the Survey and 
Planning Application and the Application for Early 
Land Acquisition Loan with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and with the 
Division of Urban Renewal of the Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce. Approval and funding 
by the Federal Government is anticipated in 1967. 


The Campus High School concept was the key- 
stone recommendation of a report on Boston’s 
schools published in 1962 by Cyril Sargent of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. After 
several years of consideration and searching for 
a suitable and acceptable site, the School Com- 
mittee, on February 28, 1966, accepted the recom- 
mendation of the BRA that the school be built in 
the Madison Park location. On November 8 the 
Public Facilities Commission, the agency now re- 
sponsible for locating and constructing new 
schools, voted to locate the high school in approxi- 
mately 35 acres within the Campus High School 
Project Area. 


The Campus High School is planned as a com- 
plex of buildings accommodating 5,500 students 
from all over the City and offering a wide enough 
selection of courses and programs so that every 
student can select the program that best suits his 
interests and capabilities. At the same time, a 
house plan is proposed so that each student may 
feel at home in a group in which he is well known. 


In addition to the high school, the preliminary 
plans for the early land acquisition area call for 
the construction of approximately 400 new and 
rehabilitated units of housing and community 
facilities on 15 acres and for new street construc- 
tion. An additional 22 acres of the project area are 
to be cleared by the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works for construction of the Inner Belt 
and Southwest Expressway. Planning studies are 
currently under way for the remainder of the 
project area. 


Ti TP 0 Patera or eae T } mr 
Campus High School Preliminary Study 


BACK BAY 


The Back Bay Project was one of the original 
ten areas designated in 1960 for overall renewal 
planning. The area covered was bordered by 
Storrow Drive, Arlington Street, the New Haven 
Railroad (South End Project), and Massachusetts 
Avenue. Studies completed in March, 1965 showed 
the area not to be seriously blighted. In addition, 
the assets and location of the area were such as 
to provide opportunities for private investment 
without the need for Federally assisted Urban 
Renewal. 


The goals for the Back Bay involve maintaining 
and strengthening the existing residential char- 
acter of the area by means of private initiative and 
investment rather than major redevelopment. The 
specific basic objectives of the preliminary plan, 
completed in July 1966 are: 


1/to encourage new residential construction for 
upper and middle income families (including op- 
portunities for high rise apartment buildings) as 
well as new commercial facilities; 


2/to discourage further expansion of institutional 
uses; 


3/to create better traffic access to and circulation 
within the Back Bay while discouraging excess 
traffic through residential areas; 


4/to strengthen the area’s architectural assets 
through design control, code enforcement and 
landscaping of public areas; 


5/to create a new focus of city activity at Copley 
Square; 


6/to insure the integration of the Prudential Center 


with the surrounding area; and 
7/to expand the tax base of the area. 


PROGRESS IN ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

With strong support from Back Bay organiza- 
tions to continue with more detailed planning 
studies, further planning was undertaken on a 
cooperative basis by the BRA, the City, the Back 
Bay Council, and the Back Bay Planning and 
Development Corporation. 


Initially some seven consultants were retained, 
each with his own specialty relating to planning, 
zoning, urban design, economics, traffic, sub-soil 
engineering, and cost estimating; subsequently 
a landscape architect was also retained. 


Upon approval of the preliminary plan by the 
Back Bay Council, certain plan recommendations 
which had received general support were put into 
effect. During 1966, the zoning code was amended 
to further restrict the expansion of institutional 
uses by making dormitories a conditional use and 
fraternities a forbidden use. In addition, a design 
control bill to establish the Back Bay Architectural 
Commission was enacted by the Legislature. This 
legislation, which | believe is unique, will help to 
insure that all new construction and alterations in 
the Back Bay residential area will be in keeping 
with the area’s distinctive architectural character. 
The area presently covered by this control includes 
Beacon Street, Marlborough Street, and Common- 
wealth Avenue. If proved successful, it is con- 
templated to extend the area to Newbury Street. 


Early in 1965, the Copley Square competition 
was successfully concluded with the award of first 
prize to Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates, Inc., 
of Watertown. The design drawings for the new 
square have been completed with the construction 
to be undertaken in the Fall of 1967. The total cost 
is $550,000, of which one-half is anticipated to be 
reimbursed by the Federal Government under the 
Urban Beautification Program. 


DESIGN ELEMENTS OF THE PROJECT 

The Back Bay is one of the most important and 
interesting residential, commercial, and _ institu- 
tional areas of the City. Its architecture sets the 
tone and character of Boston in the mind of the 
traveler. Wrested from the harbor in the 1850's, 
Back Bay quickly became the home of Boston 
Society and the symbol of elegance and gentility. 
Before long, the area began to attract high-grade 
specialty shops, educational institutions, hotels 
and fine restaurants. 


Back Bay’s traditional image is maintained by 
the Public Garden, Commonwealth Avenue with 
its stately town houses and tree-lined mall, the 
many specialty shops and art galleries of Boylston 
and Newbury Streets,Copley Square with its 
architecturally historic churches, and the grand 


and imposing Boston Public Library. 


The design objectives of the plan are to blend 
modern construction harmoniously into the exist- 
ing architectural context. New growth is recog- 
nized as essential to the area, and if channeled 
properly, this growth will preserve and enhance 
the attractiveness of the area — to live there, to 
shop, to tour, or just to take a pleasant walk. 


In furtherance of these aims, the City Council 
has adopted a plan allowing limited high-rise con- 
struction along Commonwealth Avenue. 


A Master Plan is being developed for this area 
that will strategically locate other new buildings 
along both Beacon Street and Boylston Street. 


A design has been developed to narrow the 
roadway of Darthmouth Street and substantially 
increase the pedestrian walkway on the western 
side of the street. This 40’ wide area will feature a 
double colonnade of trees and brick paving. It will 
be complete with benches, lights, and other pedes- 
train amenities. 


Copley Square is now designed and ready for 
construction. The design features successive 
sunken terraces focusing on a reflecting pool and 
fountain, set in a broad brick plaza. | predict 
this exciting new space will become a world- 
famous Boston landmark, similar to the Piazza San 
Marco in Venice and St. Peter’s Square in Rome. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

In 1967, the proposal to create a new pedestrian 
mall on Dartmouth Street, connecting Copley 
Square with Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon 
Street and, ultimately, the Charles River Esplan- 
ade, began to be implemented. The Traffic and 
Parking Department undertook a test to change 
the direction of traffic on Dartmouth Street and 
Exeter Street to one way northbound and one way 
southbound respectively; the test has proved to 
be successful. This has opened the way for final 
approval by the Public Improvements Commis- 
sion to reduce the width of Dartmouth Street and 
allow the pedestrian mall to be constructed utiliz- 
ing funds from the Public Works Department and 
the Parks Department. This improvement is antici- 
pated to get under way during the Summer of 1968 
in coordination with a new MBTA kiosk for Copley 
Square to be located at the entrance to the Dart- 
mouth Street Mall. Completion of construction, to 
include paving of the Mall and tree planting, is 
projected for the Spring of 1969. 


Detailed plans for the improvement of Common- 
wealth Avenue’s Mall were also prepared under 
this program, and through the use of private funds 
contributed by the Back Bay organizations, a land- 
scape consultant has prepared detailed drawings 
for use by the Parks Department for the first seg- 
ment of the Mall to be improved at Arlington Street. 


Recently, a proposal by University of Massachu- 
setts to locate a 30-acre campus in Back Bay was 
given wide publicity. | believe we have success- 
fully discouraged this move which would have 
directly and indirectly inhibited some $150 million 
in private tax-paying development anticipated in 
the near future. At the same time, we have made 
careful studies and suggestions of alternate sites 
for the Boston branch of the University. We are 
continuing to work with them and hope this prob- 
lem can be resolved soon. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The Development Plan, presented to the public 
this month, is based upon a ten year forecast of 
the social, economic, and physical changes which 
may reasonably be expected in the Back Bay. It 
makes recommendations for public policy, com- 
munity and private action. It will serve to guide 
changes in the area most appropriate to solve its 
problems and achieve optimum potential growth 
through private investment, estimated to amount 
to $300 million, in the next decade. 


Copley Square / Design Competition Won by Sasaki, Dawson, 
DeMay, Landscape Architects 
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OTHER PROJECTS 


1/NEW YORK STREETS 

Boston’s first redevelopment project went into 
execution in 1957 and was completed and closed 
out in April, 1964. This twenty-two (22) acre site 
has been developed into an attractive modern 
light industrial and commercial center, close to 
the center of the downtown area and adjacent to 
the Southeast Expressway and Massachusetts 
Turnpike. Ten new buildings have been con- 
structed, new streets, utilities and lighting in- 
stalled. Private investment in the area totals about 
$17,000,000, and provides employment for an esti- 
mated 1,200 persons. 


2/WEST END 

Boston’s second major redevelopment project 
moved quickly into execution following the signing 
of the loan and grant contract in January, 1958. 
The project area is a forty-eight (48) acre tract, 
close to the heart of the downtown area. Following 
the relocation of 2,555 families and over 300 busi- 
nesses, construction started in March, 1960, on 
the first of five housing complexes, designed by 
Victor Gruen Associates. Gruen’s plan called for 
the elimination of all through streets in the area, 
with a series of cul-de-sacs to service the various 
groups of buildings. Placing the emphasis on the 
pedestrian, rather than the automobile, the design 
called for a wide pedestrian footpath to run like a 
spinal core through the project area. Dotting the 
footpath are spray pools and fountains, sitting 
areas, and small play areas for children. 


At the present time, three of the five residential 
complexes have been completed and occupied, 
containing over 1,400 apartments. Construction on 
the remaining two residential areas is scheduled 
to start later in 1967. 


A shopping center of 4% acres on the Cam- 
bridge Street or southerly perimeter of the project 
area is over 75% completed and partially occu- 
pied. Serving not only the West End but also the 
Beacon Hill community, it will contain an 870-car 
parking garage, a 600-seat theatre, a 300-room 
motor hotel, a 9-story office building, and double 
level shopping arcade. 


Construction started in August, 1966, on the 
Burns Institute, being developed by the Shriners 
Hospitals for Crippled Children. Designed by 
Ellerbe Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, with 
Perry, Dean, Hepburn and Stewart, Associate 
Architects of Boston, this attractive five-story 
building wil face the new building of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital on the southerly side of 
Blossom Street. Both buildings are scheduled for 
completion in 1968. 


On the westerly side of Staniford Street, the 
Retina Foundation, a nonprofit institution, world 
renowned for its work in the field of research and 
the treatment of the diseases of the human eye, 
completed a $2,000,000 addition to its original 
building built in 1962. Designed by Hans Peter 
Klein, this modern structure will enable the Foun- 
dation to expand its laboratory facilities and 
broaden its areas of research. 


Kennedy and Walsh and Maginnis have de- 
signed an attractive new branch library to be 
placed on a 20,000 square foot lot on Cambridge 
Street. It will be adjacent to the Harrison Gray 
Otis House, an excellent example of Colonial archi- 
tecture which is now the home of the New England 
Society for the Preservation of Antiquities. 


The former West Church on Cambridge Street, 
designed by Asher Benjamin, and completed in 
the early 1800’s, has been acquired by the Metho- 
dist Society of America, and after a $250,000 
renovation, restored to its original use as a House 
of Worship. This historic building had been used 
as a branch library for over forty years, prior to 
the redevelopment of the West End. 


Close to the center of the project area and 
adjacent to St. Joseph’s Church, the Archdiocese 
of Boston has constructed a seven-story building 
to house retired clergy. Designed by D’Orsi & 
Company, and constructed at a cost of $1,250,000, 
the building is attractively landscaped and set well 
back on O’Connell Way. 


3/WHITNEY STREET 

This seven (7) acre project was undertaken in 
1960, financed entirely by the City of Boston, to 
clear a blighted residential area and to encourage 
the real estate industry to utilize the so-called 
Massachusetts Limited Dividend Law, Chapter 
121A, to construct moderate-income rental hous- 
ing. Three separate groups were organized pur- 
suant to the statutes, and two high rise apartment 
buildings have been completed and occupied, 
containing over 450 units, with the third and last 
building scheduled to be started in 1967. 


4/NORTH HARVARD 

This 6.5 acre project, adjacent to the Harvard 
Business School, was originally slated for total 
demolition, and construction of a 300-unit apart- 
ment building. Due to protests from residents in 
the area and others, execution activities came to 
a stop in 1964 while a Blue Ribbon Panel, ap- 
pointed by Mayor Collins, considered the matter. 
As a result of the Panel’s recommendations, former 
owners have been given an opportunity to repur- 
chase their homes under rehabilitation controls. 
The balance of the area is to be developed with 
up to 200 moderate-income housing units under 
the sponsorship of a group of local community 
leaders. 


5/CHAPTER 121A DEVELOPMENTS 

Boston’s housing stock is being improved 
through utilization of Chapter 121A of the Massa- 
chusetts General Laws. 121A developments un- 
dertaken by private investors are the Prudential 
Center, Allston-Waverley, the Jamaicaway, and 
Tremont-Mason. 


An estimated $200,000,000 in private funds 
have been invested or are committed for the de- 
velopment of the Prudential Center. Located in 
the Back Bay, the Center is designed to create 
a commercial-residential plaza to provide new 
employment opportunities, bolster the City’s econ- 
omy, and improve the tax base. The 52-story 
Prudential Tower, the 29-story Sheraton Boston 
Hotel and the City of Boston War Memorial Audi- 
torium have been constructed. Twin 26-story 
apartment buildings are under construction; one 
is in occupancy, and other commercial and resi- 
dential structures are proposed for development 
in the near future. 


The Allston-Waverley Project, located in Brigh- 
ton, is planned to enhance a thriving residential 
neighborhood through construction of 100 mode- 
rate rent housing units. The planned low-rise 
buildings and row houses will replace two under- 
utilized commercial buildings standing on other- 
wise vacant land, thus removing a potential threat 
to the stability of the neighborhood. Construction 
is scheduled to begin this year. 


The Jamaicaway Tower replaced deteriorated, 
blight-creating residential buildings in a thriv- 
ing middle-income residential neighborhood, and 
adds to Boston’s growing supply of contemporary 
urban housing. The 30-story residential tower and 
four two-story town houses, which have been 
completed, also provide a substantial increase in 
tax yield to the City. 


The Tremont-Mason building, located in the 
downtown retail district overlooking the Boston 
Common, is a privately financed 28-story luxury 
apartment building. It replaces several vacant 
and: substandard retail buildings, expands the 
City’s tax base, and provides modern and attrac- 
tive in-city residences. Construction was com- 
pleted in 1966. 
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Jamaicaway Apartment Tower / Chapman and Goyette, Architects 
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Marksdale Gardens / Washington Park / 
Associated Architect and Engineer 


Phalanx Housing / Washington Park / Associated Architect and 
Engineer 


Castle Square / South End / Samuel Glaser and Associates, Architects 


Charlame Housing / Washington Park / Bedar and Alpers, Architects 


Academy Homes / Washington Park / Carl Koch and Associates, Architects 


Marksdale !/Washington Park/ 
Associated Architect and Engineer 


Departmental Activities 
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LOW AND MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING 


Possibly the single most important element in 
our program is the work we do in encouraging 
and making possible the production of low and 
middle-income housing. In 1960 we established 
as our goal ‘a decent home and a suitable living 
environment” for every resident of the City. 


This is a most difficult and challenging task. 


It has become a truism that private enterprise 
alone cannot produce housing at prices or rents 
that people of low or moderate means can afford. 
Thus, the Federal Government from time to time 
has adopted various programs to aid in this task. 


For the lowest-income people the basic Fed- 
eral program is the subsidized low-rent public 
housing project. This program has had some 
very unfortunate results — isolation of public 
housing occupants from normal community life; 
unattractive and depressing design; a tendency 
to locate projects in unsuitable locations — all 
of which have degraded the projects and their 
occupants in the eyes of their neighbors and 
have led to increasing cultural isolation and anti- 
social behavior. 


If public housing is to be built, | feel that large 
projects must be avoided, that the number of 
units in any one location should be small, well- 
designed and integrated into a stable residential 
community. The BRA has worked and should 
continue to work with the Boston Housing Au- 
thority in the selection of suitable public housing 
sites. 


Another solution is for the housing authority 
to purchase and rehabilitate existing structures 
in existing neighborhoods. This should be more 
economical and result in more spacious dwell- 
ings than the mini-sized apartments that are 
common in public housing projects today. 


The solution currently available which | favor 
is “leased housing”. Under this program the 
housing authority leases apartments at economic 
rents, from private landlords, subleasing them 
to families eligible for public housing at the sub- 
sidized rents. This solution has a lot of advan- 
tages. It is quick; it is flexible; it does away with 
all barriers, physical and psychological, between 
public housing tenants and ordinary unsubsi- 
dized tenants. Accordingly, | have asked that all 
future moderate-income developments in renewal 
areas allocate 10% of their apartment for “leased 
housing”. 


With respect to moderate-income housing, the 
most successful Federally-aided program has 
been the Section 221 (d) (3) program, which is 
housing constructed with the aid of Federally- 
insured mortgages at below-market interest rates 
(currently 3%). We have found it possible, by 
utilizing this aid, to provide housing of superior 
design, maximum livability and moderate rentals, 
consistent with sound construction techniques. 


Section 221 (d) (3) housing should continue to 
play a major role in the revitalization of Boston’s 
neighborhood and downtown renewal areas. The 
following is a summary by project of the dwelling 
units that are occupied, under construction, or 
on the drawing board since ground was broken 
on October 25, 1963 for Boston’s first 221 (d) (3) 
development in a renewal area, Marksdale 
Gardens: 


Proposed Moderate Income Housing Adjacent to North End in Waterfront Project 


Academy Homes / Washington Park / Carl Koch and Associates, 
Architects 


Chinese Community Housing in South Cove / F. A. Stahl, Architect 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


Name 
Marksdale | 


Charlame | 


Marksdale II 


Academy | 


Marksdale III 


Charlame II 


Academy II 


Warren Gardens 


St. Joseph’s 


Hester Gardens 


SOUTH END 
Castle Square 


Union Church 
Homes 


Tremont Homes 


Grant A.M.E. 


Status Units Rent 

Occupied 1964 82 42 2BR $ 85.00 
28 3BR $ 95.00 
12 4BR $105.00 
Occupied 1964 92 24 2BR $ 88.00 
44 3BR $ 98.00 
24 4BR $109.00 
Occupied 1965 84 44 2BR $ 88.00 
28 3BR $ 98.00 
12 4BR $108.00 
Occupied 1965 202 22 1BR $ 75.00 
38 2BR $ 90.00 
84 3BR $105-109 
42 4BR $120-136 
16 5BR $147.00 
Occupied 1967 2 fe} Baye $ 88.00 
2 3BR $ 98.00 
2 4BR $108.00 

Under construction Sisi ts} Alea Rent 
12 3BR Supple- 

18 4BR ment 
Under construction chiles ee aleyet $ 86.00 
84 2BR $ 99.00 
130 3BR $110.00 
80 4BR $121.00 


Under construction Pass PPP NE 
14 1BR 
180 3BR 
12 4BR 
In Planning 140 
In Planning Zaeite 
54 10 1BR 
24 2BR 
12 3BR 
6 4BR 
Summary/Unit Occupied 472 
Units under construction 582 
Units in Planning with 194 


Redeveloper Selected 


1248 


The rents for all units which are occupied include heat 
and hot water and in some cases gas for cooking. Open 
parking is also provided without charge. 


Occupied 500 144 1BR $ 88.00 

1966-67 159 2BR $ 97.00 
132 3BR $107.00 
65 4BR $117.00 

In Planning 150-200 

In Planning 100-150 


In Planning 150 


Development Cost 


$1,000,500.00 
$1,285,300.00 
$1,107,400.00 


$3,000,000.00 


$ 360,000.00 
$ 750,000.00 


$5,600,000.00 


$4,369,100.00 


$1,500,000.00 
(est.) 
$ 850,000.00 
(est.) 


$ 6,753,200.00 
$10,719,100.00 
$ 2,350,000.00 

est. 
$19,822,300.00 


$9,700,000.00 


$2,250,000.00 
(est.) 
$2,250,000.00 
(est.) 
$2,250,000.00 
(est.) 


Name Status Units Development Cost 
People’s Baptist 


Church In Planning 160 $2,250,000.00 
(est.) 

ROXSE In Planning 400 $3,500,000.00 
(est.) 


Roxbury-South 
End Community 


Developers In Planning 200 $ 3,000,000.00 
Summary / 
Dwelling Units Occupied 500 $ 9,700,000.00 
Dwelling Units in Planning 
with Redeveloper Selected 1160-1260 $15,500,000.00 
1660-1760 $25,200,000.00 
CHARLESTOWN 
Bunker Hill 
Dev. Corporation In Planning 250-300 $ 3,750,000.00 
(est.) 
Summary / 
Dwelling Units in Planning 250-300 $ 3,750,000.00 
with Redeveloper Selected (est.) 
SOUTH COVE 
Chinese Urban 
Renewal Committee In Planning 150-200 $ 2,250,000.00 
(est.) 
Morgan Memorial In Planning 150-200 $ 2,250,000.00 
(est.) 
Summary / 
Dwelling Units in Planning 
with Redeveloper Selected 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
(est.) 
WATERFRONT 
Knights of Columbus In Planning 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
(est.) 
Summary / 
Dwelling Units in Planning 
with Redeveloper Selected 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
(est.) 


NORTH HARVARD 


Committee for North Harvard, Inc. 175-200 $ 2,750,000.00 
(est.) 

ALLSTON-WAVERLEY 

Waverley Apartments 102 $ 1,785,000.00 
(est.) 


Summary of 221(d)(3) Housing under the Boston Development Program 
(1) Occupied (2) Under Construction or (3) With Redeveloper Selected. 


Name Dwelling Units Development Cost 
Washimgtombakiecesetscctestesrsssccerarster=tsenrteensrasecerce-<trerencsavesvancunvrnnra> 1248 $19,822,300.00 
SOUR ee Climee eee ters orate seceses cessor reese seen cos ee aa ceanctb tence couar-cneverenancataans 1660-1760 $25,200,000.00 
COPA IS STOW amet eee aea etree oe ec area pce ame citer sas bvenesaeneucescntsace 250-300 $ 3,750,000.00 
SOUTH OVC eee esse ace terete eaten Se Ste seaaacranees sent seasnnsaneeonose 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
WWATETINOM tierce etc cet neta eects eceetoe se onancacscesvesssesevnrestenenes 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
INNO tetris ADV cl eee orca eee eae acer ences es ssccsenvessctenssersans 175-200 $ 2,750,000.00 
ANIStOM=WAVENICY .-. cccc-cecceesnsacancaeeasestccteececnnveocccnasenerentactescrenscanccoseennesmes 102 $ 1,785,000.00 

4035-4308 $62,307,300.00 


Not listed are those developments in the various project areas which involve firm proposals but are in the preliminary negotiation 
stage prior to the selection of a redeveloper. There are several sites in Washington Park, South End, and Campus High which fall 
into this category. 45 
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FAMILY RELOCATION 


The obligation to relocate families displaced 
by renewal into decent safe and sanitary housing, 
as required by Federal law, has presented us 
with a serious and basic responsibility. When we 
started the Development Program in 1960, | was 
determined that relocation in Boston would not 
be a pious principle but that the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law would be observed. 


Much of the thinking of the past stressed mere 
relocation as the sole responsibility of the re- 
newal agency. Yet we know that housing, income, 
employment, and one’s place in community life 
are so inextricably intertwined, that large numbers 
of families and individuals would be unable to 
secure decent, safe, and sanitary housing with- 
out more broadly-based help. This is due in large 
part to the reluctance of landlords to accept 
tenants who have social or economic problems. 


While we as a renewal agency must recognize 
the concern of landlords (both public and pri- 
vate), we would be derelict in our responsibilities 
if we did not attempt to cope with this problem, 
both by working with tenants, and by seeking 
to persuade landlords to accept the tenants we 
recommend. People do have capacity for change, 
and most, if not all, families will accept help if 
that help is provided in a realistic and sensitive 
manner. 


ORGANIZATION-DEPARTMENT OF 
FAMILY RELOCATION 

In order to cope with the expanding responsi- 
bilities of family relocation through the execution 
of several residential renewal projects areas, we 
created a Department of Family Relocation to 
provide for central direction and support of indi- 
vidual project activities. The advantages of such 
centralization in terms of coordination of total 
relocation activity are obvious. 


HOUSING RESOURCES 

Clearly, a well-organized staff, plus cooperative 
and coordinated social welfare services cannot 
succeed in rehousing families into standard 
housing without a _ sufficient supply of such 
housing. 


Much of our success in family relocation can 
be accounted for by the following three facts: 


1/Population loss from the City of Boston since 
1960, leaving an estimated 23,000 dwelling 
units available to families being relocated. 
This population exodus, encouraged by na- 
tional housing policies, began shortly after the 
end of World War II and has continued in most 
of the older center cities of the United States 
up to the present time. 


2/The existence of close to 15,000 units of pub- 
lic housing, with 1,800 available each year, 
would aid families being relocated, through 
normal turnover. Few cities in the United States 
have as much public housing per capita as the 
City of Boston. 


3/The large number of nonprofit and limited 
dividend housing constructed under the pro- 
visions of Section 221 (d) (3) since 1963. 


We recently adopted a policy that all future 
221 (d) (3) developments within urban renewal 
areas to be required to lease a minimum of ten 
percent of the units to the local housing Author- 
ity for occupancy by low-income families. 


FAMILY RELOCATION ACTIVITY, 
June 30, 1961 - June 30, 1967 

The attached charts provide information on 
the types of moves made by families and indi- 
viduals in all projects approved since 1961. 
Additional analyses are included on Charles- 
town, South Cove, and South End Urban Renewal 
Project activities based upon more complete 
records and the availability of the data retrieval 
system. 


REHOUSING ACTIVITY 

The Authority maintains staff who are knowl- 
edgeable in mortgage financing to assist families 
in selecting the most appropriate mortgage; i.e., 
conventional, FHA-insured, VA-insured or other. 
Listed below is an analysis of cumulative sales 
activity for the Washington Park, Charlestown, 
South Cove and South End Projects: 


Number purchased 350 
White a 
Non-white PHT! 

Former Tenants 124 
White 22 
Non-White 102 

Former Owners 226 
White 52 
Non-White 174 


PUBLICLY ASSISTED HOUSING 

One of the major resources in family reloca- 
tion is subsidized housing. This is provided in 
the Boston program via public housing, leased 
housing, and rent supplemented housing. 


a/Public Housing. 4,157 families were relocated 
from June 30, 1961, through June 30, 1967. 554 
have been relocated to public housing. 


b/Leased Housing. This program has only been 
available in Boston since June, 1966. Since 
that time fifty-five (55) families have moved 
into leased units. 


c/Rent Supplement Housing. To date there are 
thirty-two (32) units of rent supplement housing 
which are near completion in the Washington 
Park Urban Renewal Area. All of these units 
will be occupied by families to be displaced. 


MOBILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

In line with our general goals of promoting 
decent housing, increased income, and family 
stability, the Family Relocation Department has 
made maximum use of existing agencies in the 
community which can provide such services. 
Over the past six years, we have called upon 
more than ninety (90) community service agen- 
cies for assistance in casework, furnishings and 
home management, education and rehabilitation, 
job training and placement, medical and psychi- 
atric care, legal protection, and recreation and 
group work. 


To facilitate the coordination of these re- 
sources, our goal has been to organize the 
Relocation Committee in each of the active relo- 
cation areas. Such Relocation Committees are 
regularly attended by representatives of com- 
munity agencies serving these areas. The Com- 
mittees discuss, on a case-by-case basis, ways 
of providing families who have serious problems 
with needed services; usually a single agency 
assumes primary responsibility for working with 
each family. 


The relocation committee approach has been 
so successful that we have moved recently to 
organize a city-wide Relocation Committee, com- 
posed of the directors of the key service agen- 
cies in Boston. 


We expect the City Relocation Committee to 
have significant impact in improving the level of 
services available to displaced families and 
individuals. 


GAPS IN SERVICES 

Experience gained in the Washington Park 
Urban Renewal Program indicates that the re- 
location staff could not entirely rely on existing 
community services if we were to relocate suc- 
cessfully all families and individuals being 
displaced. 


Most of the existing service agencies were 
already serving more clients than was realistic 
in terms of their staff and budget. 


Also, many of the problems displaced families 
were burdened with were not so much caused by 
personality defects as those resulting from “in- 
herited poverty” (behavioral patterns developed 
in order to survive poverty environment). (As a 
result we found a greater need for services such 
as:) 


1/Employment counseling and placement. 
2/Budgeting assistance. 
3/Home guidance and maintenance. 


We were able to secure services for employ- 
ment counseling and placement through various 
multi-service centers in Roxbury, Charlestown, 
and South End. Action for Boston Community 
Development is expanding these services through 
the development of several manpower centers 
throughout the city. The Division of Employment 
Security of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has been very helpful. The critical gap, then, was 
in the area of budgeting and home guidance and 
development. 


NEW PROGRAMS 

One of the most significant achievements has 
been the securing of a half-million dollar grant 
from The National Institute of Mental Health to 
study the effectiveness of providing mental health 
services during the relocation process. This 
grant will greatly expand the provision of mental 
health services to families being relocated from 
the South End Urban Renewal Area. The grant is 
administered by the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority, United South End settlements, and Boston 
University Hospital. 


Other important new programs include: 


1/VOLUNTEER CASE AIDES. A program admin- 
istered by the City Missionary Society to serv- 
ice families who either could not be helped 
by an existing service agency or could benefit 
more through the case aide approach. 


2/HOME GUIDANCE AND DEVELOPMENT. This 
program uses similar techniques, but hires 
local ‘‘successful” homemakers, many of whom 
are receiving welfare assistance. A trained 
home economist is also made available on a 
group basis. 


3/FURNITURE COOPERATIVE. In the South End 
Renewal Area the staff organized a unique 
furniture cooperative to meet the need of fam- 
ilies in that area for furniture. So many families 
previously lived in furnished rooms and apart- 
ments, that relocation meant real hardship 
when moving to an unfurnished apartment. 


4/PUBLIC HEALTH. While we cannot claim a 
new service in this area, nevertheless we have 
contracted with the Visiting Nurse Association 
to provide the full-time services of a competent 
supervisor in the project offices to insure the 
provision of adequate public health services. 


NEW PROGRAMS UNDER CONSIDERATION 

The services listed above are approved and 
funded. In addition, however, the Department of 
Family Relocation has developed other programs 
which are currently under consideration by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


1/RELOCATION FOLLOW-UP SERVICES. A pro- 
gram to utilize indigenous agencies and peo- 
ple in “reception committees’ for areas to 
which families move. This program would as- 
sist families in ‘‘sinking their roots” in the new 
area and provide us with hard data on the 
success of the relocation process. 


2/CONTRACT WITH THE SOUTH END CENTER 
FOR ALCOHOLICS. This Center established 
by Boston University and originally funded by 
A.B.C.D. is deemed necessary to assist the 
Department of Family Relocation in the sensi- 
tive handling of the ‘‘skid row” problem in the 
South End. 


COORDINATION OF 
TOTAL DISPLACEMENT IN BOSTON 

Recently the Board agreed to extend the serv- 
ices of the Department of Family Relocation to 
families and individuals displaced by other public 
bodies. This service includes (1) surveying fam- 
ilies, individuals and businesses to be displaced 
(2) developing relocation plans, and (3) providing 
relocation services. To date, we have contracts 
signed or under consideration with the following 
agencies: 


1/The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Works (Highway Displacement). 


2/The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority (New Station). 


3/The City of Boston Housing Inspection De- 
partment (Code Enforcement). 


4/The City of Boston Department of Public Facili- 
ties (New Schools, Fire Station, etc.). 
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ANALYSIS OF TYPE OF MOVE/Projects Approved Since 1960 1/ 
Part |/Families 


Government Castle Washington North South South 

Center Square Park Harvard Charlestown Cove’ End 

TOTAL 262 341 1811 41 81 110 155 

Standard Private Rental ..................05 151 193 1d 40%= 23 33 80 54 

StandarGmoaleSie eee erecta eet esece 40 51 252 11 13 13 if 

PublicmhiOUSIniGlmeeseseteseee seers ee 22 46 241 4 24 9 87 

Out of City, Too Far to Inspect .......... 19 13 65 — Is) 5 3 
Whereabouts Unknown, 

Tracing Abandoned ...............-.-+++ 1 14 78 1 — — 1 
Self-Relocated to Substandard Rental 28 20 20 — 4 2 2 
Self-Relocated to Substandard Sales 1 | 3 — — — — 
EN (e110 fe epee hom rads siat-Cor eon eeeerr ter nues Hoo — 1 3 2 a: — —_— 
Other (Nursing Homes, Other 

Institutions, Deaths, etc.) ............... -——. —_— 9 = 2 1 1 


1/Through June 30, 1967 
*A combined total of 31 sales for Washington Park, Charlestown, South Cove, and South End are included under ‘‘Too Far to 
Inspect”. 
**Included 34 families in leased private rental. 


ANALYSIS OF TYPE OF MOVE/Projects Approved Since 1960 
Part Il/Individuals 


Government Castle North Washington South South 
Center Square Harvard Park Charlestown Cove’ End 
TOTAL 176 298 9 708 38 76 51 
Standard Private Rental .................... ie ; is 395 vs 39 22 
Standard) SaleS: oe essere sees eee ; = is 29 — 1 1 
RUDITOMEIOUSI IN Oleaceecpe metres reen cere ere 22 44 2 68 12 6 22 
Relocated in Other Housing by 
Own Efforts or by Referral ............ 153 253 4 212 — — —_ 
Out of City, Too Far to Inspect ........ sg 4 -" 1 12 2 
Whereabouts Unknown, 
ihracing AbandoOnediwee...r-- tee s > z ee 7 1 4 1 
Self-Relocated to Substandard Rental + F 2 1 2 
Self-Relocated to Substandard Sales ~* . 5 — — _— 
Evicted (eae ee 1 1 3 4 — — — 
Others th Aen eee Ror eer _ 4 F if 5 13 1 


GROSS RENTAL COSTS COMPARISON FOR THREE PRO 


JECTS AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 
Charlestown SouthCove South End 


WO taMOVG Creates scccccccss ce cesrccasecctes te arancee savtscterevasstivessseeiste scvoteesobocee uate 119 186 206 
TOL RG ritiniteweee cesar crcetsveccecter coeeante steerer cedccrnsdrecesec cca sacs ateceseauevercesse cbse 95 151 185 
Number of Cases for which Data is Available .........0...ccccceecceeeseeeeeseeeees 90 140 181 
BEFORE MOVE/ 

AverageGross Monthly, Remtgeescesesceectee cortices iia. seresccstesstavscerstvsce sas $ 70 $ 71 $ 74 
AVerageyNumbeN Of ROOMS avecc cents coe sensed essere sacar sss soc cuss cocenceemeterecss acveset 4.8 3.8 4 
PETCOMOtAM CAN occas cy cesses scscscsvecteccervietstece: ata spenausie -aeiausas crs stetee dere scbeswse? 25.7% N.A. 15.7% 
Average Gross MOnthly INCOMe™ fescerccectecerectesce-ceesssausnesseaceuronronsseesare $389 $418 $314 
Percent Gross Monthly Rent of Gross Monthly Income ................005 18.0% 17.0% 23.6% 
AFTER MOVE/ 

Average Gross, Monthly Remt*2tc-cccesertrerttttcctere: .trese-drcccnwt cosets ewa-e cctwsere SS TATE $100 $ 76 
AVETAGe INUMDO OF ROOMS e.se.cses.cecctecremceetr se tes <tcrtaesscte--neecurexeososleseanandns 4.2 4.0 4.3 
PERCEMTROLAN GAL teres tees criec cscs .duces st eeteecemecee te eer acta cde onto ansodcns Seavdguvstescaatoers 92.7% 97.8% 98.3% 
Average Gross: Monthiys INCOME! “be errceeetesetes see. scsaee ata devescssesetceoestesesen= $410 $423 $331 
Percent Gross Monthly Rent of Gross Monthly Income ...............008 18.8% 23.6% 23.0% 


*Figures rounded off to nearest $5.00 in each individual case. 


ANALYSIS OF SERVICES FOR COMPLETED CASES THROUGH JUNE 30, 1967 


Charlestown South Cove South End 
Total Permanent Moves Through June 30, 1967 ................ 119 186 206 
Gases fomWhich Datav Available: emamtercre ne ere tens. <a-sese nit 180 199 
Ota BHOUSINGMRETCKAl Sars tee-ccnyc-certtueemtetesecteecereece ct sesoncen es 89 135 219 
TOtalstiealthPRelOnnralS vccc-ct-..-scsvecaveeecseteeeteresesereeeeces trace wscwesnce 30 32 85 
Total*SocialsService: RefennalS itescsesceeeseteeneeten erate ete «ove. S35 10 133 
Number of Case in Which Income 
IncreasedaWhile on Gaseload ircscevessreeeeee sees ceee eee e een 13 12 oe 
Number of Cases in Which Income 
Increased through BRA AsSSiStanCe ...........:cescesseseeeeees 4 3 16 
Reasonsformincome InCreases 2. .ccccdccsseerecseeescceconetersscessss>. 2-Employment 3-Welfare 10-Welfare 
2-Increase in 2-Employment 
Welfare 2-Raise 
2-Other 


COMPARISON OF HOUSING CONDITIONS/Selected Characteristics for All On-Site 


Housing and Relocation Housing for Those Who Have Moved. 


Charlestown South Cove South End 
Before After Before After Before After 
Number of Cases for Which Data Available ................... (402) (105) (403) (152) (500) (197) 
IncoOmpletossbathroommeraciliteStecm meer trarecctcretcs cscre ress 43% 5% 21% 1% 11% 2% 
Eackinga Central Heating) teccncescncercetremeceentnerersscetrtucrecer. cers 66% 14% 64% 3% 57% 3% 
Eacks Automaticuriot. Wate tiveness etecteere see scsunreceenscesce. oc 37% =~ 38% 2% 41% 2% 
EVIGeNnCOOf EV Grimitinciarecccessee tare cate Mette rie ces eaced-nonesteocs 13% — 13% — 64% 1% 
(O)\eldel den Velsieh  cotthosesett Neeene Base pects Sirs ann cae Dy eee 12% — 16% — 30% — 


Note/An additional 14 moves in Charlestown, 34 in the South Cove, and 9 in the South End were not included in the post-relocation 


analysis. These included moves which were too far for inspection, new addre 
not applicable (moves to institutions such as nursing homes, deaths, refusal of 


ss was unknown, and data on moves which were 
inspections, etc.). 
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PLANNING 


One of the most significant actions related to 
the 1960 development program was the merger of 
the Boston Planning Board with the Redevelop- 
ment Authority. Through this action, the Authority 
serves as both the City’s renewal agency and its 
official planning board. The results in my opinion 
have been most successful and have had the in- 
tended effect of involving planners in many phases 
of planning and development work. Both the plan- 
ners and those responsible for seeing a develop- 
ment carried out have benefited greatly by this 
close interchange. 


The Planning Department has assumed the work 
previously carried out by the Boston Planning 
Board and in addition many other responsibilities. 
The Department has continued to be responsible 
for the preparation and review of comprehensive 
plans as they affect the entire City of Boston, and 
in addition has provided strong participation and 
support for renewal planning activities both during 
the preparation of plans and during the execution 
period. 


Over the past seven years, the organization and 
responsibilities of the department have changed 
to meet the changing needs of the Authority. In 
the early years before plans had moved into the 
execution phase, the departments of urban design 
and transportation were within the planning de- 
partment. As the activities of the Authority grew in 
complexity and as construction activity got under- 
way on a much broader scale, transportation and 
urban design were established as independent 
departments in their own right. 


SUMMARY OF PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 

The Planning Staff working in conjunction with 
other Authority departments and with community 
groups has prepared general neighborhood re- 
newal programs for ten neighborhoods of the city 
and has provided many of the basic inputs for the 
eight projects now in the execution stage. 


Many basic planning documents have been pre- 
pared during the past seven years of which per- 
haps the most outstanding was the publication in 
1965 of the “General Plan for the City of Boston 
— 1965-1975". This comprehensive, widely-ac- 
claimed report provides a policy framework for 
orderly urban growth. 


In addition to the department's comprehensive 
and renewal planning functions, it is also respon- 
sible for review and recommendation on all zoning 
matters as described in the next section of this 
report, and provides a small research staff for use 
in the many and varied undertakings of the 
Authority. 


Recent activity of the department has included 
a major role in the preparation of the “Model 
Cities” application for planning funds; preparation 
of documents in connection with the Campus High 
School Urban Renewal Project; and studies lead- 
ing to the establishment of a Boston Freedom Fair 
in 1975. 


Additional studies undertaken over the past 
seven years have included: (1) numerous evalua- 
tions for school sites, community colleges, and 
other institutional buildings; (2) a study of the 
relocation of the elevated in Charlestown to 
identify the blighting effects of this facility, and 
the reasons for removal as an eligible renewal ex- 
pense; (3) a handbook of revenue resources; (4) 
a relocation study of the Suffolk County Jail; (5) 
an analysis of the effect of the urban renewal pro- 
gram on the City’s tax base; (6) a study of industrial 
redevelopment and relocation opportunities in the 
City of Boston; (7) a study of the architectural 
heritage of Back Bay’s Marlboro Street; (8) a study 
of Boston’s housing resources; (9) and numerous 
shorter reports on such topics as population 
growth and change, migration patterns, etc. (10) 
a study of the feasibility of constructing housing 
on Columbia Point. 


SETBACKS 

Program setbacks are measured in terms of 
whether or not planning activities have been suc- 
cessfully carried into the phase of plan implemen- 
tation. A particularly disappointing decision was 
the judgment of the Federal Government that the 
Columbia Point area was not eligible for renewal 
funds, thus thwarting the Authority’s effort to 
develop a total community on this unused portion 
of the City. More recently, this site has been 
recommended as that for a new University of 
Massachusetts at Boston, with the view that locat- 
ing a major institution here would strengthen the 
area and be a strong contributing force for com- 
munity development. 


WHERE WE ARE NOW 

The quickening pace of development in Boston 
has intensified the Planning Department's activi- 
ties. Studies have continued on the location of the 
Boston campus of the University of Massachusetts. 
Others include: a study of the Charles River Basin; 
detailed population projections to 1975; a critical 
evaluation of the new zoning code; and a com- 
prehensive city-wide study of open space and 
recreation areas. 


Other responsibilities of the planning staff include 
programming for the recently funded community 
renewal program, gearing up for the Model Neigh- 
borhood Program, preparation of an urban renewal 
plan for the Campus High School Project, intensive 
planning efforts for Boston’s Freedom 75 Fair, and 
continuing technical support for Boston’s renewal 
projects now underway. 


The Model Cities Program is considered to be a 
particularly important potential planning activity 
in the years to come. Possibilities for comprehen- 
sive social, physical and economic planning to 
alleviate the diverse problems which beset many 
of Boston’s residents and neighborhoods offers 
great hope for increasing the effectiveness of our 
attack on basic city problems. 


The application for the program was prepared 
in cooperation with many other city departments 
and outside agencies such as ABCD. The Model 
City area, a neighborhood of 62,500 residents, is 
located in Roxbury-North Dorchester and includes 
a section of the city with a high incidence of sub- 
standard housing, unemployment, school drop- 
outs, infant mortality, and crime. Emphasis, will be 
in areas of community services and in productive 
employment opportunities for the area’s residents. 


A unique feature of the program is the direct 
involvement of citizens in the program through 
the Model City Neighborhood Board. The Board is 
composed of 18 residents, elected from the Model 
City community. Their responsibility is to both 
review proposals prepared by the City Model 
Neighborhood Administrator and to initiate pro- 
posals of their own. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

The City of Boston has recently received federal 
approval of its application for planning funds to 
carry out the community renewal program. The 
program provides the vehicle for the City to ex- 
amine a wide range of continuing urban problems 
including the City’s economic base, the port, hous- 
ing, municipal services, finances, and other areas 
of deep interest to the City. The CRP is expected to 
result in a sound basis for identifying solutions to 
many of these difficult areas of city administration. 


BUSINESS RELOCATION 


The relocation of businesses displaced by proj- 
ect activities presents us with a most difficult and 
challenging task. Many businesses in slum or 
dilapidated areas are marginal enterprises whose 
life expectancy under the best of circumstances is 
poor. Small businesses often do not have the 
capital to reestablish themselves on a realistic 
basis; and large firms usually have special needs 
which are difficult to satisfy completely. Liquor 
licenses present a special problem. 


Compounding the difficulty, Federal regulations 
on the reimbursement of moving expenses are 
often not realistic; only recently, for example, and 
largely through BRA efforts, was the $25,000 limi- 
tation on business relocation expenses removed. 
The new Small Business Displacement Payments 
have been an aid to small businesses. New and 
improved Small Business Administration loan pro- 
grams are also now in operation, giving us some 
reason to hope that in the complicated relocation 
tasks ahead — in the Central Business District and 
elsewhere — we will have more effective tools to 
meet the challenge. And the Liquor License Re- 
tirement Law, enacted upon BRA initiation, has 
done much to alleviate the special problems of a 
displaced liquor license holder. 


Actually, our business relocation procedures 
have been improving constantly since 1961 when 
we set up a business relocation office with a staff 
of two people. Today, that same office has a staff 
of thirty trained business relocation specialists. 


Their major tasks are to: 
1/Assist in selection of new quarters. 
2/Assist in obtaining financial assistance (SBA). 


3/Provide business management advice with re- 
spect to marketing problems, new opportunities 
and economic trends. 


4/Expedite payments of claims for moving ex- 
penses, loss of personal property, and obtain 
Small Business Displacement Payments for 
those who qualify. 


PLANNING FOR RELOCATION 

The planning phase of this operation was not 
formidable in the past, and indeed is only now 
emerging as a program with definitive procedures 
to provide timely help for those who are to be 
relocated. 


During the last quarter of 1965 it was apparent 
that future renewal efforts would involve business 
relocation problems of greater complexity than 
had been confronted before, and that new pro- 
cedural techniques and innovative skills would 
have to be developed to implement the relocation 
plan. 


To attain this goal, a Central Business Reloca- 
tion Office was established at 38 Chauncy Street 
in January of 1966, in order to coordinate and cor- 
relate our efforts with long range dislocation and 
development plans, as proposed by project 
directors. 


The creation of this Central Relocation Service 
has formed a solid connective link between the 
programmatic and pragmatic divisions of the 
Authority. 


The development of sophisticated relocation 
techniques, using data selection processed infor- 
mation to match space requirements to space 
availabilities, will provide a logical basis for plan- 
ning effective relocation from industrial and com- 
mercial complexes in all project areas. 


This system will provide relevant current and 
projected space requirement and availability data 
that may be used as a basis for effecting moves 
from densely populated renewal areas (i.e. South 
End). 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAMS (SBA) 

The SBA program of loans to relocated busi- 
nesses provides long-term, low-interest financing 
(currently 4% %) for eligible displaced businesses 
for the purpose of reestablishing their businesses. 
This is by far the most effective tool we have in 
our business relocation endeavors. 


Supplementary SBA programs to assist small 
businesses are constantly evolving within that 
agency, and we are now utilizing SCORE, one of 
its new programs to provide management expertise 
for displaced businesses. SCORE is a manage- 
ment assistance program, manned by retired 
executives who make available their managerial 
skills and experiences on a cost-free basis. 


Recently the SBA announced the start of an 
experimental program to provide a one-stop center 
for all Federal assistance programs, with direct 
liaison with state governments and commercial 
banks. 


Up to now, the agency’s help to businesses has 
been applied on a case-by-case basis, and we 
shall watch with interest the progress of this pilot 
program, for the results could shape their future 
agency activities, and such a “one-stop center 
program” would be a valuable relocation resource 
for us. 


The attached table catalogues the Urban Re- 
newal SBA loans granted to date: many more may 
be expected in the future, as activity in operational 
project areas increases. 
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Summary 


The attached table entitled “Business Reloca- 
tion Status Report’ gives the total picture in 
statistical form as of June 30, 1967. | think this is 
a good picture; | think things will be even better 
as we reap the benefits of our improved business 
relocation planning procedures and data process- 
ing selection system, new HUD regulations, and 
SBA programs. 


S.B.A. LOANS TO RELOCATED BUSINESSES 


Project No. of Cases Amount 
UN DLGINTCE CARRERE Seen 16 $5,002,500* 
Government Center .......... 11 737,000 
Washington Park .............. 18 602,000 
SASUC SCUANE:..............50-+- 2 179,000 
‘savitiny [eiqlelt a ea eeee eee 2 212,000 
Total 49 $6,732,500 


*In the Waterfront Project, various eligibilities were polled to 
form a basis for one loan of $3,625,000 to the associated 
group of Meat Dealers moving en-masse to the South Boston 
area. 


BUSINESS RELOCATION 


Relocated Percentage Present 
Workload Moved Boston Outside Retained Bos. Workload 
Businesses Businesses 
Jobs Jobs 
Government Center Mass. R-35 ....854 830 588 76 24 
5326 206 


Washington Park Mass. R-24~.......... 289 


—_ 
j=) 
oO 
Nh Pp 


South Cove Mass. R-92 ................. 185 39 24 1 146 
163 1 
-gavor onitosite ol slab B28 0960 50 S00 
Charlestown Mass. R-55 ................-» 271 42 11 13 229 
27 233 
ee eee ee ee 
South End Mass. R-56 ...............00- 600 40 12 10 560 
221 193 
oe ey 
Downtown Waterfront Mass. R-77 515 195 100 45 320 
1242 648 
_fensonnein tie! alistinvs Siem nave eevitiagig” Or re 
Central Business District 
Masse R82: canter eater: 92 50 20 14 42 
93 67 
Joti cored At ind aie eas dt wn at Se ee 
(GAStO po OUANC cece ct umgeare 167 166 117 6 1 
340 11 
eS eee 
Allston: Mass. oR-O4tastesss-- cote 2 1 1 1 
2 
Jendiimate ni vivo 23 2 suio) SM 0 USTe Re ee ee 
Fenway Mass. R-48 ..........ce 130 130 
Totals 3,105 1,650 1,053 183 1,455 


STATUS REPORT 


Relocation Payments Business Terminations 
Number Moving & 
Cases SBDP Total 
713 2,522,797 Move & P.L. 166 Refused Benefits 56 Retired 51 
85 165,500 SBDP Fire 2 Liquor 21 
798 2,688,297 Total Liquidated 108 Obsolete 34 
166 Store to re-est _ 2. 
108 
a a a a a 
243 511,352 Move & P.L. 89 Refused Benefits 35 Retired 41 
74 125,000 SBDP Liquidated 54 Obsolete 8 
317 636,352 89 Other License 3 
Liquor License —2_ 
54 
a ee eee ee eee 
9 61,167 Move & P.L. 14 Liquidated Retired 4 
1 2,500 SBDP Liquor License 1 
10 63,667 Total Non-Insurable 2 
Re-establish 4 
Obsolete Pom 
14 
a SD ee eo eee 
25 69,357 Move & PLL. 18 Liquidated Retired 10 
17 42,500 SBDP Re-establish 2 
42 11,857 Total Liquor License 4 
Obsolete a2) 
18 
ne EEE 
147 404,150 Move & P.L. 18 Liquidated Re-establish 3 
19 42,500 SBDP sik 
166 446,650 Total 1 
nn Ses eee ee eee 
112 605,866 Move & P.L. 50 Liquidated Retired 31 
43 93,500 SBDP Liquor License 4 
las) 699,366 Total Re-establish 1 
Refused Benefits _14° 
50 
I ——————————————————————————— 
27 82,108 Move & P.L. 16 Liquidated Retired 5 
9 22,500 SBDP Re-establish 3 
36 104,608 Total Not related 
to dis. 5 
Consolidated 3 
16 
a ll alll ai li eel SE OE ee 
Payment figures have 13 Refused Benefits Retired 21 
been consolidated with 30 Liquidated Unknown 5 
South End as per Regional Office 43 Obsolete _ 4 
30 
eee eo Snes ittale to Son aao ee ee eS 
1 462 Move 
1 2,500 SBDP 
2 2,962 Total 
Mei rS Tors rte Mh 1 Ep inp wens eS eee 
a a a a NS a ic dB eS 
1020 Ay/53,109 414 
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ZONING 


Zoning is the traditional way that cities for the 
past 25 years have controlled land use and den- 
sity; it remains a useful tool, used in conjunction 
with newer planning and renewal techniques. 


Prior to 1965, the zoning functions of the City of 
Boston were vested in the State Legislature which 
itself controlled and amended the zoning laws. 
This archaic system was abandoned late in 1964 
when a new zoning code took effect, creating the 
Zoning Commission of the City of Boston, a new 
agency appointed by the Mayor. The Commission 
has the authority to adopt a Zoning Code and zon- 
ing maps as well as amendments thereto. 


The new Code introduces the floor area ratio 
method of controlling building bulk and has estab- 
lished high standards for light, air and open space, 
parking and loading. It provides for the preserva- 
tion of the Waterfront and for the concentration 
rather than dispersal of industrial and commercial 
land uses. 


Under the new Code, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority must make recommendations on pro- 
posed zoning appeals to the Board of Appeal. 
There are about 300-400 cases of this type which 
we handle each year. 


The 1965/1975 General Plan for the City of 
Boston, which contains proposed land uses, helps 
us in this function. We use it as a guide for judging 
the merit of proposed zoning map changes. 


AMENDMENTS 

In early 1966 the Zoning Commission adopted 
a package of about 30 amendments to the Zoning 
Code prepared by the staff with the cooperation 
of the Building Department. These were based on 
two years experience in day-to-day interpretation 
of the Code. 


In addition we prepared zoning map amend- 
ments to carry out urban renewal plans in West 
End, Government Center, Washington Park, South 
Cove and Waterfront, amendments to better co- 
ordinate controls imposed by the Zoning Code, 
and those exercised by the BRA and Boston Hous- 
ing Authority design review staffs; and amend- 
ments to the Enabling Act to provide for citizen 
participation in zoning decisions, and to extend 
some of the professional design review practices 
perfected within urban renewal areas to the rest 
of Boston. 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


One of the aims of the 1960 Development Program 
was to establish a transportation planning unit 
adequate to ‘“‘protect and advance” the city’s in- 
terest in this vital matter. Prior to this time, the 
City of Boston had no agency equipped to handle 
over-all problems of traffic control, circulation, 
mass transit, highway construction, and parking, 
both as they related to internal city problems, and 
as they required coordination with metropolitan 
or state agencies such as the Turnpike or Port 
Authorities, MBTA, MDC, and state DPW and the 
railroads. And yet it had been clear for many years 
that many of the inner city problems could be 
traced directly or indirectly to the increasingly 
complicated matter of movement to and through 
the city’s streets. 


In addition, at that time, a number of major high- 
way proposals, with serious, even critical implica- 
tions for the city, were under consideration, includ- 
ing the location and design of Massachusetts 
Turnpike Extension, improvements to Storrow 
Drive at Charlesgate; location of the Inner Belt in 
Charlestown, Roxbury and Fenway, and the loca- 
tion of Interstate 95 throughout the Southwest 
Corridor of the city. It was evident that something 
had to be done to protect the city’s interests. 


The first step was the staffing of a Transportation 
Planning Division, culminating today in a highly 
skilled professional staff of thirteen transportation 
planners, headed by a director with a national 
reputation and supported by traffic survey teams, 
data analysts and secretarial and graphic assist- 
ance. The staff is recognized as one of the most 
competent in the country, and its activities as 
among the most comprehensive. 


To lay the groundwork for transportation plan- 
ning activities to follow, a consultant was retained 
to undertake a major inventory and analytic sur- 
vey in nine of the ten General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Areas. The material was reported in a docu- 
ment which contains the basic data for further 
detailed work. At the same time, the staff began its 
activities in general planning, renewal project 
planning, and liaison work with other agencies. 


Project Planning 

All of the urban renewal projects now in execu- 
tion or still in planning have been subjected to 
thorough transportation study. Some of the salient 
features of the several renewal projects in this 
regard are as follows: 


GOVERNMENT CENTER This project is the only 
total demolition project of the current program. 
The nature of the old Scollay Square area was 
such that no other approach was possible or fea- 
sible. The net result was an opportunity to elimi- 
nate a hopelessly inadequate system of narrow 


winding streets and to replace them with a very 
few major boulevards in scale with the Govern- 
ment Center development and the estimated 
traffic volumes. By careful and thoughtful plan- 
ning, these streets were properly related to the 
Central Artery and the remainder of the street 
system, and interestingly enough, required no 
more land area than the prior out-moded system. 
Also now under construction in the project is a 
2,000 car parking garage, with a unique sloping 
floor and spiral exit ramp system which promises 
to be one of the most efficient garages yet con- 
structed. The concept and design of this garage 
was carefully guided by the Transportation Plan- 
ning Division on behalf of the Real Property Board. 


WASHINGTON PARK This project, the first of 
the major residential area projects, is primarily 
devoted to rehabilitation of existing structures. 
This necessarily limits the amount of street work 
which can be undertaken. Nevertheless, Warren 
Avenue, the major north-south street in the project, 
is being widened and provided with a central 
median strip. Washington Street will also be sub- 
stantially widened. This project provides the op- 
portunity to plan and install the first link of a much 
needed crosstown street, the Washington Park 
Boulevard. The absence of crosstown streets is a 
marked deficiency in the Boston street and arterial 
system. Eventually, this boulevard will connect 
Heath Street on the west to Columbia Road on the 
east for movements which otherwise might be re- 
quired to traverse quiet residential streets or pene- 
trate inward to the heavily congested downtown 
system. A major effort in the project has been to 
assure that adequate off-street parking facilities 
are provided for all new housing units, and, at this 
time, studies are being made of ways and means to 
provide adequate off-street parking for rehabili- 
tated housing. 


SOUTH END This is another residential project. 
It is traversed by several north-south arterials with 
the Inner Belt and Southwest Expressways plan- 
ned to intersect near its southwestern corner. 
There was danger these arterials would be in- 
undated with expressway traffic. To prevent this 
we proposed a new roadway, known as the South 
End Bypass, along the main line of the New Haven 
Railroad. This roadway will connect directly to the 
Inner Belt and Southwest Expressway, and will 
carry express way traffic along South End without 
penetration of its internal streets. 


CHARLESTOWN Charlestown is the third major 
residential rehabilitation project. Its location be- 
tween downtown Boston and the northwest 
quadrant of the metropolitan area requires ac- 
commodation of heavy traffic flows. Even though 
the Inner Belt will accommodate a substantial part 
of this traffic, the plan also provides for major im- 
provements to Rutherford Avenue and the City 


Square area to avoid penetration of through traffic 
movements into the residential streets of the area. 


WATERFRONT This project, lying just east of 
the central area, is a mixture of commercial and 
residential rehabilitation and redevelopment. 
Atlantic Avenue has been redesigned and relo- 
cated to better accommodate Waterfront traffic 
flows. The plan provides a connection of Atlantic 
Avenue to a new and improved Dorchester Avenue 
in Fort Point Channel to relieve traffic flow difficul- 
ties in the South Station and South Cove area. 
Major parking facilities are planned for this 
project, and one is nearing construction. The de- 
sign and access layout of this garage, as well as 
all other privately developed parking facilities in 
redevelopment areas, are carefully reviewed by 
the staff for adequacy and proper connection to 
the street system. 


SOUTH COVE This small project is of major 
significance in the rehabilitation of an old dete- 
riorating area near the Central Business District. 
It is currently slashed diagonally by Broadway 
and other meandering and discontinuous streets. 
The plan provides that the street system be 
straightened and properly connected between 
CBD and South End so that those traffic flows 
which must pass through South Cove can be 
handled expeditiously and without difficulty in the 
project area. 


FENWAY The Fenway, an area of mixed resi- 
dential, commercial and institutional use, has a 
basically adequate street system requiring only 
certain adjustments to make proposed major 
developments function properly. The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, has a program which makes it 
possible to widen and add a safety median in 
Massachusetts Avenue, the most heavily travelled 
and congested street of the area. Simplification of 
the street pattern in the vicinity of Northeastern 
University will result in better accommodation of 
flows to and from that institution. Special studies 
are underway to improve Huntington Avenue and 
to increase the safety and efficiency of the transit 
line operation in the median strip. 


CAMPUS HIGH This is a small project, a sub- 
stantial part of which is to be devoted to a new 
Campus High School. An inadequate internal 
street system is being eliminated and replaced 
with a simple pattern to serve the school and new 
residential housing. The project provides an op- 
portunity to construct an adequate street to re- 
place Dudley and Roxbury Streets between Jack- 
son Square and Dudley Square. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT The plan for 
this project, not yet adopted in its final form, has 
been the subject of the most intensive Transporta- 
tion Planning studies of all. It involves the major 
streets of the central area, most of which are in- 


adequate for today’s traffic and most of which 
cannot be substantially changed. It has required 
careful and thoughtful planning to achieve real and 
useful improvements. The disjointed east-west 
flow pattern will be greatly improved by properly 
connecting Boylston to Essex, Franklin to Brom- 
field, and School to Milk. A major new routing for 
northbound traffic which cannot be adequately 
handled on Washington Street is proposed along a 
widened and realigned Chauncy and Arch Streets. 
This improvement will make it possible to convert 
Washington Street to pedestrian activity which is 
its primary function as the central retail street of 
Boston. A major proposal of the plan is the South 
Station development which includes, among other 
things, a 5,000 car parking garage which, when 
constructed, will be one of the largest in the coun- 
try. This garage will remove substantial volumes 
of traffic from the closer-in, narrower, downtown 
streets, particularly in the peak hours when those 
persons who must bring a car to the central area 
are seeking a place to park. 


GENERAL PLANNING 

In addition to specific plans for redevelopment 
and renewal project areas, our Transportation 
Planning Staff engages in studies of traffic and 
transportation problems throughout the City, and 
works in close and continued liaison with the City 
Traffic and Parking and Public Works Depart- 
ments. The staffs of the three departments meet 
regularly on a bi-weekly basis, bringing in the Fire 
Department and other City departments as 
needed, in a process of continual review and de- 
tailing of all transportation plans for the City. They 
keep one another informed of their own activities 
and join together in presentations to other agen- 
cies and organizations as required. 


DEALING WITH OUTSIDE AGENCIES 

Like many large cities in the center of a large 
metropolitan area, Boston is the scene of a multi- 
tude of agencies having jurisdiction over various 
segments of the transportation network. It has 
been necessary that the Transportation Planning 
staff meet frequently with representatives of these 
agencies to resolve problems directly affecting the 
City of Boston..Some of these activities are as 
follows. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY (MBTA) Plans for removal of the ele- 
vated structure in Charlestown were developed 
and resulted in an agreement to participate in the 
removal of this blighting structure. Major changes 
are virtually finished in the subway network and 
stations of the Government Center Project. The 
staff participated in the development of the MBTA 
Master Plan which was adopted in late 1966. The 
staff worked with MBTA representatives in devel- 
opment of improvements to the system as part of 
the Central Business District project. They par- 


ticipated in design studies for the modernization 
of stations within the City of Boston. Currently, 
they are working with the designers of the new 
subway tunnel through South Cove and the reloca- 
tion and the elimination of the Washington Street 
elevated through South End and Roxbury. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(DPW) All of the plans of the State Department of 
Public Works for new express highway facilities 
in the City of Boston have been carefully reviewed 
and properly related to the Boston street system. 
A major undertaking, involving many agencies, was 
the Southwest Corridor Study which resolved the 
issues of constructing I-95 and a new transit line 
in its median strip. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COMMISSION 
(MDC) Study activities have been undertaken with 
the MDC in the course of its development of plan 
for the Leverett Circle Bridge, in the design of the 
Charlesgate overpass and in the redesign of the 
Jamaicaway from Huntington Avenue to Murray 
Circle. 


METROPOLITAN AREA PLANNING COUNCIL 
(MAPC) Since the formation of the MAPC, the 
Transportation staff has participated in all of its 
transportation activities. The Transportation Co- 
ordinator represents the Redevelopment Authority 
on the MAPC membership and Executive Com- 
mittee. Working with and through the Council 
makes it possible for the Authority’s staff to co- 
ordinate its plans with the plans of all other 
agencies in the metropolitan area. 


OTHER AGENCIES |n addition to the above 
major activities, there have been conferences with 
the Port Authority in reference to the Mystic River 
Bridge approaches; the Turnpike Authority in 
reference to initial construction of the extension; 
and more recently, in regard to possible air rights 
construction; the Massachusetts Parking Authority 
on matters related to operation of the Under-Com- 
mon Garage; and various conferences with private 
parking operators and private building owners in 
respect to their traffic and transportation problems. 


CONCLUSION 

All of the above indicates the complexity of the 
attention which must be given to transportation 
matters in a city such as Boston. Under existing 
governmental forms, no one agency could handle 
all of these matters. Having one unit in authority 
which devotes all of its attention to transportation 
has provided the assurance that the City’s best in- 
terests are being attended in all cases. 
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Rehabilitated House at 12 School Street, Charlestown / After 
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Charlestown / Eleven Streets near Bunker Hill Monument, the first to be entirely rebuilt. 


REHABILITATION 


In 1960 we said, “Rehabilitation is the key to the 
kind of urban renewal program Boston requires.” 


This is still true, today more than ever, for with 
the rising cost of new construction, and with the 
lack of adequate Federal financing for housing 
programs, it is clear that the removal and pre- 
vention of blight must depend upon the personal 
efforts of individual homeowners throughout the 
City. 


Our efforts necessarily must be concentrated on 
the five major rehabilitation project areas. The 
property rehabilitation standards adopted as part 
of the official Urban Renewal Plans for each of 
these areas sets a minimum level of conditions 
for each property. A complete survey is scheduled 
for every dwelling unit in each of the five project 
areas. A summary of the present workload follows: 


ChaAnlESTOWI cecececsecceceaes- PD SOOR reese cet 
FENWAY meer stececscssess nec Slels hsdachaetea erty ts 5,933 
SOUL COVE Nee tece nese 0v-c-- ie re iio Ay 455 
Sorin (Snel 53-oeeee eee Ce less Oi Serer eneercorce 20,623 
Washington Park ...........: RDO Wanevanaarecceconsess 5,700 
8,010 38,411 


In this massive endeavor, our function is to aid 
and encourage and, more important, to provide 
specific technical services, all of which are free of 
charge to the homeowner. Despite a shortage of 
trained personnel, we have been fortunate in being 
able to recruit a number of people skilled in one 
or more of the various talents essential to the 
rehabilitation program: builders, estimators, de- 
signers, finance specialists, etc. Thus, each site 
office is staffed with a rehabilitation team, cover- 
ing the range of skills required, which offers the 
following services to property owners: 


1/A complete report of any essential repairs the 
property needs. 


2/Expert assistance in planning all kinds of re- 
habilitation. 


3/Assistance in obtaining money to pay for repairs 
and modernization. 


4/Advice and assistance in ways of selecting a 
contractor. 


5/Assistance in terms of plans, designs, speci- 
fications, etc., from architects, designers, drafts- 
men and technicians at each site office. 


Financing 

At the present time 7,901 dwelling units have 
been surveyed by the Rehabilitation Staff in the 
five site offices. The owners of these properties 
have been offered assistance by the staff and 
rehabilitation financing has been made available 
under one of the following plans: 


1/Section 312, 3% Direct Federal Loan admin- 
istered by Authority Site Office Staff. 


2/Section 115 Direct Rehabilitation Grant of up to 
$1500 administered by Authority Site Office Staff. 


3/Federal Housing Administration Loan or Reha- 
bilitation Mortgage for up to 30 years, through 
the Boston Banks Urban Renewal Group.* 


4/Veterans Administration Rehabilitation Loan 
through the BBURG.* 


5/Conventional rehabilitation loan/mortgage se- 
cured with technical assistance of Rehabilitation 
Site Office Staff. 


Within the group of properties in the advanced 
stages of the rehabilitation process, firm com- 
mitments have been made and actual rehabilita- 
tion work is now underway on 1600 dwelling units 
with a rehabilitation cost of $4,755,149. An addi- 
tional 2,137 dwelling units have been completely 
rehabilitated at a cost of $4,074,773. 


Many properties in our renewal areas require 
little or no work at all, and so far we have declared 
1164 dwelling units in conformance with the 
standards set forth in the renewal plans. 


The following is a description of the financing 
for rehabilitation either underway or completed: 


Properties Dwelling Rehabilitation Mortgage 


Units Cost Amounts 
FAIA: eee 174 1,052 $4,444,908 $7,719,390 
Conventional .. 64 148 608,301 677,761 
VAS ccieectenee 10 25 34,900 136,700 
Section 115 
Grant = \.aes: 34 49 48,229 
Section 312 
OaNnt® 9 ice 69 155 ila ire 554,150 
Section 312 Loan 
and Section 115 
Grant Comb. 21 32 113,057 305,250 
Private Funds .. 685 2,276 3,069,409 
T,057 3,737 $8,829,922 


*BBURG is a group of 17 Savings, Savings & Loan and 
Cooperative Banks formed to service property owners 
in Urban Renewal Areas. 

Central Rehabilitation Department 

Activities in the project areas where the empha- 
sis is on residential rehabilitation escalated to 
such a level of activity during 1966 that it was felt 
that a separate division of Central Rehabilitation 
was necessary to: 


1/Make rehabilitation policy determinations. 
2/Establish work targeis. 


3/Establish rehabilitation systems, procedures, 
etc. 


4/Direct training of Rehabilitation Staff. 


5/Direct rehabilitation activities in multi-family 
FHA insured rehabilitation, renewal areas of 
Downtown CBD, Waterfront, North Harvard, and 
those efforts outside of renewal areas as well as 
opportunity projects in planning areas. 


REHABILITATION DESIGN 

The purpose of rehabilitation design control is 
to influence the design quality of rehabilitation 
work done within the various rehabilitation areas 
and to provide design criteria to guide rehabilita- 
tion plans of the individual householder. 


In addition to the services described above, the 
following are some of the more important jobs and 
activities undertaken by the rehabilitation design 
staff: 


1/Design of street elevation of 5-story apartments 
converted from garage at 49 Symphony Road, 
which is under construction. 


2/The development of models to illustrate and en- 
courage the selection of appropriate architec- 
tural details and good color combinations for 
houses to be rehabilitated. 


3/Production of large type plans showing -eco- 
nomical and effective use of space in rehabili- 
tated houses. 


4/Survey of commercial and industrial buildings to 
be rehabilitated and the drafting of design con- 
trols for these structures. 


WORK REMAINING 

There are 5810 properties containing 30,510 
dwelling units remaining in the five project areas 
that are scheduled for rehabilitation surveys over 
the next six years. Experience to date indicates 
that approximately 30% of these units will meet 
the rehabilitation standards set forth in the Re- 
newal Plans and require little or no service from 
our site office staff. Therefore, we expect to com- 
plete rehabilitation activities, at the rate of 4000 - 
5000 units a year, by the time the Development 


Program is completed. 
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URBAN DESIGN 


Our unusually strong emphasis on good urban 
design is one of the important things that sets us 
apart from most other renewal and planning agen- 
cies. We want to assure that buildings in our 
project areas are beautiful as well as economical, 
that Open spaces are gracious as well as func- 
tional, and that each element of a project design 
fits comfortably into its setting, in harmony with 
other elements. 


Seven years ago we said, and | think it bears 
repeating: “Renewal and rehabilitation do not 
guarantee beauty. It is entirely possible to rebuild 
Boston in an unattractive, unimaginative way 
which will make people wonder whether the new 
is in fact better than the old. This can be avoided 
with sufficient forethought and courage. It is the 
function of distinguished architecture and imagina- 
tive civic design to see that beauty is the hallmark 
of the renewed city. Beauty once flourished in 
Boston. It must again.” 


In 1967, there is tangible and visible evidence 
that we are well on our way to achieving this 
goal. Boston is alone, as far as we know, in 
establishing a large and talented professional 
urban design staff to attend this task. Setting 
high design standards is our greatest concern 
in the areas of low-cost housing, schools, recrea- 
tional open spaces and streets. Here, our urban 
design staff has engaged in studies to prove that 
good design can be done economically. Through 
these, new standards and potentials for archi- 
tecture are defined, both as a platform for quality 
and as a challenge to public and private de- 
velopers. 


Perhaps our strongest instrument for assuring 
good design has been the use of a step-by-step 
procedure we created and call the Design Review 
Process. \t is the single most effective means we 
have found of achieving our goals. 


The Design Review Process is an exchange of 
information and ideas which affects the design 
of each disposition parcel from the selection of 
the architect through to the end of construction. 
The final and most far-reaching impact results 
from its cumulative effect on the fabric of the 
city as a whole. 


The first step in this process is the preparation 
of urban renewal project plans which create out- 
standing design opportunities. Government Cen- 
ter is a leading example of a project plan which 
evolved from an outstanding design concept. 
The residential projects, on the other hand, stress 
rehabilitation design, in addition to stimulating 
the kind of design quality from the architectural 
profession which is exemplified by the high 
standard set in Government Center. 


In the process of land disposition, potential 
developers are made aware of the importance 
we place on design and of the hopes we have for 
each parcel. 


When an architect and developer have been 
officially designated to develop a particular par- 
cel, they are presented with a set of specific 
design objectives and controls for that parcel. 
This is a detailed guideline, to be constantly 
referred to as the architect and developer enter 
into the Design Review Process with the urban 
design staff. These teams meet together at reg- 
ular intervals as the architect's drawings progress 
through a series of submission stages which lead 
to final BRA approval. The most current informa- 
tion, from historically important buildings and 
spaces to new and existing roadway alignments, 
grades and utilities, are supplied to the architect 
and developer. Through the information ex- 
changed during these review meetings, the 
architect’s design grows as an integral part of 
the environment in which his building is to be 
built. Thus, while the basic renewal plan remains 
constant, it continually undergoes refinement and 
updating by the latest design thinking, with each 
building, Open space, and pedestrian pathway 
influencing the next. 


Through this cooperative and creative process, 
the city is assured of not only fine new individual 
works of architecture, but also of designs which 
respect and are harmoniously related to other 
concurrent new developments as well as of the 
existing structure of the city around them. 


Whenever better design can be achieved eco- 
nomically, but where policy or code roadblocks 
exist, the BRA has acted to assist the architect 
and developer by preparing or supporting ap- 
peals, variances or amendments in the interest 
of a better designed city. 


Once a building or other project improvement 
is actually under construction, the final step of 
the Design Review Process goes into action in 
the form of regular site inspection, to assure that 
the completed new development complies in 
every way with the accepted design proposal. 


Assisting the Urban Design Department in its 
work of design review is the Design Advisory 
Committee, an unpaid group of internationally 
recognized architects who live and work in the 
Boston area. Hugh Stubbins is chairman of this 
committee, whose other members are Dean Jose 
Luis Sert of Harvard, Dean Lawrence Anderson 
of M.I.T., Pietro Belluschi and Nelson Aldrich. 
This distinguished group meets monthly to make 
comments and recommendations on the most 
important of the 275-odd projects currently under 
review by the staff. 


HOUSING DESIGN 

In 1960 the City of Boston was faced with 
50,000 dilapidated or deteriorating housing units, 
20% of its total housing; an average population 
loss each year of 10,000 people; increasing pro- 
portions of low-income groups, minority groups 
and elderly in the core city; and increasing 
vacancy rates. 


In 1965 the General Plan was published out- 
lining a new housing policy and strategy for its 
implementation. 


The plan proposes that 27,000 new housing 
units be constructed during the 1960-75 develop- 
ment program. This includes 5,000 low-income 
public housing units, 16,000 moderate-income 
(221 (d) housing units and 16,000 upper- 
income housing units. 


In January, 1967, less than halfway through 
the fifteen year period, a total of 20,477 housing 
units or 55% of the 1975 goal of 37,000 are 
either completed, under construction, or in ad- 
vanced planning. Similar progress figure for 
low-income public housing is 46%; moderate- 
income housing, 52%; and upper-income hous- 
ing, 68%. These figures indicate that the housing 
program is well on the way toward achievement. 


In the important field of low-cost housing re- 
search, we sponsored a study in 1962 by Carl 
Koch and Mark J. Waltch that has received 
national attention and resulted in a successful 
pre-cast concrete building system. This system, 
first used for the Academy Homes Development, 
is constantly being refined and improved. A total 
of 585 housing units have been produced in the 
Washington Park area using this fireproof con- 
struction system in two-story to nine-story build- 
ings. The resulting rent in these housing units 
has been equal to or lower than that produced 
with conventional wood frame row housing. Many 
hundred more units using the same system are 
planned for the North Harvard, South Cove and 
Waterfront areas. 


At the same time as quantitative and cost sav- 
ing goals are being pursued, other values are 
also being stressed. The social aspects and liv- 
ability of the housing being produced are very 
important goals in all our housing developments. 
And lines of communication between future ten- 
ants and owners of new housing are established 
at the outset. 


The production of a visually satisfying and 
harmonious physical environment has been a 
consistent goal of the housing program. A dis- 
tinguished group of energetic and well-motivated 
architects has been induced to turn its attention 
to the problem of good design in moderate in- 
come housing. More than a dozen distinguished 


Washington Park / Typical small park design / Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay, Landscape Architects 
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South End / Eight Streets Playground now under construction 


architects from the Boston area are currently 
working on our housing projects. The commit- 
ment of these men to this goal is a source of 
great satisfaction to me personally. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

In the field of landscape design we are con- 
cerned with urban design in two dimensions — 
the exterior development of specific projects and 
the city as a total unit. 


One basis for the landscape treatment of the 
city is to provide a sense of organization through 
proper handling of open spaces. This is being 
accomplished by design control of building 
masses, road alignment, parks and open spaces, 
and necessary links and connectors. Design in- 
put and review for various developments such 
as schools, apartments and housing develop- 
ments, shopping complexes and other private 
and government construction affords control and 
improved quality of the finished project. 


An extensive city-wide street planting pro- 
gram is underway, providing a sense of order to 
specific areas as well as more pleasant streets 
for both pedestrians and drivers. Selected streets 
such as Dartmouth Street, Tremont Street and 
the Fenway are being designed and reconstructed 
to provide stronger connections between the 
various districts of the city. 


The landscape jobs that keep us busiest and 
happiest are the design of parks and _ play- 
grounds. They include Chandler Square, Rotch 
Playground, Columbus Square and Playgrounds 
on Lenox, Windsor and 8th Streets in the South 
End; Horatio Harris Park, Walnut Street Play- 
ground, St. James Park, Laurel Park, and Wash- 
ington Park Neighborhood Park in Roxbury; and 
Wall Street Playground, Kent School Temporary 
Playground and Edwards Park in Charlestown. 


SIGNIFICANT DESIGN ACHIEVEMENTS 

Architects participating in the Boston Renewal 
Program have received so many design awards 
and commendations in the past seven years that 
it’s a little difficult to select the most significant. 
Last year, the A.I.A. recognized the Boston pro- 
gram in its entirety, by presenting me with an 
honorary membership. It is an honor which | 
particularly cherish, and | consider that it was 
an award for the program more than a personal 
matter. 


Outstanding among our many achievements are 
those listed below: 


GOVERNMENT CENTER 

A/Boston City Hall — the winning design by 
Kallmann, McKinnell and Knowles, the result of 
a national architectural competition, has been 
widely published and heralded both in the 


United States and abroad. Wolf von Eckhart, 
the architectural critic for the Washington 
Post, has declared it to be one of the two 
greatest contemporary architectural creations 
in America. Integrated with the design of the 
City Hall is its unique 7¥%2 acre plaza, which 
will be terraced in successive descending 
levels of brick, complete with fountain and 
shaded sitting areas. 


B/State Service Center — now in construction, 
this widely acclaimed project is noteworthy in 
that it represents the collaboration of five 
separate architectural firms, which, with Paul 
Rudolph as design consultant, agreed to a 
series of common architectural denominators 
in order to create a unified monolithic 
structure. 


C/One Center Plaza — this curved office building 
has been frequently cited for its use of tradi- 
tional Boston red brick and expression in the 
contemporary manner of Boston’s architec- 
tural heritage. 


WATERFRONT 

A/New England Aquarium — designed by the 
Cambridge Seven, this building was the recip- 
ient of an annual design award from the arch- 
itectural magazine, ‘Progressive Architecture’”’. 


B/A 40-story high-rise residential project de- 
signed by |. M. Pei, with construction slated for 
the fall of this year, promises to be one of the 
most dramatic waterfront developments in 
America. 


SOUTH COVE 

The moderate-income high-rise project in the 
Chinese community designed by F. A. Stahl 
Associates has received a ‘Progressive Archi- 
tecture’ annual award. 


WASHINGTON PARK 

Academy Homes — this moderate-income 
housing project by Carl Koch has also received 
a “Progressive Architecture” design award. 


BACK BAY 

Boston’s historic Copley Square was the sub- 
ject of a national architectural and landscaping 
competition. Over 300 firms entered. The award- 
winning design was created by the firm of Sasaki, 
Dawson, DeMay Associates of Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. Construction of this square, which 
will transform a busy thoroughfare into a public 
park unified with Trinity Church, is scheduled to 
begin this Fall. The design features a series of 
paved terraces that progressively descend to a 
reflecting pool which has a fountain as its focal 
point. 
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Administrative Matters 
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PERSONNEL 


Early in 1961 it became evident to us that it 
would not be possible to carry out the compli- 
cated and far-reaching proposals embodied in 
the 1960 Development Program without a tech- 
nical and professional staff skilled in the many 
disciplines involved in the renewal field. Conse- 
quently, on January 25 of that year the Authority, 
at my request, adopted two policies which | 
considered vital to our success. The first was the 
decision to set up a class of “temporary em- 
ployees” who would exist outside the civil service 
system and not be subject to what | felt were the 
limitations of that system. In addition, without 
tenure to worry about, we could be a lot more 
flexible in increasing or decreasing the staff as 
the scope of the program at any given time 
might demand. The second policy was the deci- 
sion to recruit actively, and on a nationwide basis 
for talented professional employees. First prefer- 
ence was given to local employees, but in several 
specialized fields there were not enough qualified 
local employees to go around. 


As stated earlier, | believe that our success in 
building up a staff of first-rate professionals, the 
finest such staff in the country, has been one of 
our outstanding achievements of the past seven 
years. 


RECRUITMENT 

Our major recruiting effort took place during 
1961, 1962 and 1963 when rapid staff augmenta- 
tion took place. From eighty salaried employees 
in early 1961, the staff increased to 148 in Jan- 
uary 1962; 272 in January 1963; and 395 in 
January 1964. In 1964 and 1965 the salaried staff 
stabilized at about 400 employees. 


The program has been characterized by the 
necessity to achieve a group of different work 
tasks each year. By administrative control, we 
have been able to program employees to assign- 
ments where they would achieve maximum ef- 
fectiveness. In addition, employees hired had 
become so experienced that they could be read- 
ily transferred between project staffs or to central 
staff activities as program needs changed. In 
fact, it was literally possible to form a project 
staff by internal transfers of employees from 
other staffs without additional hiring. 


Since early 1966 to the present, we have had 
to recruit additional professional and technical 
employees to cope with the work-load generated 
by eight major projects in execution. All neigh- 
borhood projects require fully manned site of- 
fices. It has also been necessary to augment the 
Urban Design Department because of the volume 
of new construction in the various project areas. 


From 404 employees in January 1966, the 
salaried staff has increased to a present level of 
498. The staff should remain at about this level 
through 1968. 


The present staff encompasses all the profes- 
sional and technical disciplines necessary to 
carry the program forward for the next seven 
years. Included are planners, architects, lawyers, 
transportation planners, engineers, relocation and 
rehabilitation specialists, historians, accountants 
and administrative specialists. 


Since we have built up a pool of skilled spe- 
cialists, and since the reputation for success of 
the Boston program has become widespread, it 
has not recently been necessary to recruit out- 
side the local areas except in rare instances. 


This modification of recruiting emphasis has 
been achieved over the past five years despite a 
nationwide shortage of experienced professional 
renewal and planning talent. The Authority not 
only has to compete for talent with a proliferating 
number of local planning and renewal agencies, 
but also remote towns in California, and other 
Western states that will compensate a newly 
graduated planner substantially more than the 
Authority can pay. | expect that the overall na- 
tional shortage of qualified renewal personnel 
will continue, but that the Authority will continue 
to compete successfully for the staff it requires. 

Of the present staff of approximately 500, 
over 80% were recruited locally and this per- 
centage will probably increase in the future. A 
composite of the average 1967 staff member in- 
dicates; age 37; length of employment — 3 years; 
salary — $8067; female — 192; and, male — 342. 
The increases in maturity, staff experience, and 
decrease in turnover since 1961 are significant. 
In addition, 87% of the staff are residents of 
Boston or immediately adjacent towns. 


The staff now has the capability to absorb 
local graduates and train them for ail but the 
most critical technical vacancies. This is a par- 
tial solution to the general manpower shortage 
of trained talent and critical skills. 


MINORITY GROUP CONSIDERATIONS 

Special efforts have been made to recruit 
minority group employees. Although the effort 
has been primarily local it does not deny oppor- 
tunity to minority group applicants from else- 


where. All local sources — schools, citizens 
groups, local employment agencies and other 
governmental agencies and industry — refer 


minority group applicants to the Authority. The 
drafting apprentice, clerical, and rehabilitation 
assistant training programs have been especially 
valuable in training minority group employees for 
professions that will be to their benefit now and 
in the future. The success of this program can 


be measured by the percentage rise in negro 
employees, from 2% in 1961 to the present level 
of 13%. Although this percentage exceeds that 
of any other HUD agency in this region, and 
probably in the nation, this special recruiting 
effort should continue. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 

Also helpful in solving our manpower problems 
has been the employment of students from 
Northeastern University on a co-operative work 
basis. These students are highly motivated and 
are one of the most efficient uses of manpower, 
for the cost, that the Authority has utilized. Also 
helpful as a recruiting tool is the employment of 
the better students from the local planning and 
design graduate schools on a part-time basis. 
The summer renewal training programs for un- 
dergraduates are also a fertile recruiting field 
and should be continued. 


SALARY AND GRADE SCHEDULES 

To maintain necessary skill levels and properly 
compensate employees, a formal salary range 
and step plan was instituted and approved in 
1964. Employees are evaluated formally once a 
year in the Fall preparatory to the annual salary 
reviews. Under this plan, employees are pro- 
moted or granted step increases depending upon 
their previous year’s performance. Promotions, 
to retain key personnel and award superior per- 
formance, usually run at about 33% and step 
increases at about 67%. Although employee 
turnover has always been a problem, the current 
salary policy has added stability and reduced 
the turnover to an acceptable level. Our system 
has also been adopted successfully by other 
renewal agencies. 
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SUMMER WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS 


ROXBURY WORK AND STUDY PROJECT 
(RWSP) 

The RWSP involves college and high school 
students working with local residents for 9 weeks 
in the summer to paint and repair the exterior of 
houses and clean up lots and streets. The proj- 
ect has grown immensely from 1964 to 1967 — 
from 28 students in 1964 to 135 in 1967, and the 
total 374 students. When 32 staff are added, a 
total of 406 people have been employed in the 
four-year history of our Roxbury Work Study 
Project, an average of 100 per year. The project 
has been international and coeducational with 
a good representation of the inner-city and sub- 
urbs, and distributed widely from Roxbury, 
Malaysia, France and Kenya. To date, 143 houses 
have been painted, and if this summer’s target is 
reached, approximately 170 houses will have 
been painted. In addition, tutorial programs have 
been provided for some 500 Roxbury children, 
and recreational programs have accommodated 
about 1500 children. Community impact and co- 
operation has been great, and lasting friendships 
and understanding have been developed. 


BOSTON SUMMER PROGRAM 

The Boston Summer Program in 1967 includes 
seven projects in six urban renewal areas. Three 
of the projects involve college and college-age 
youth, and the other four involve 14 and 15 year 
olds. All projects are well staffed. All of the crew 
and some of the staff in five of the projects are 
residents of the local renewal area. The projects 
are being carried out in the Washington Park, 
South End, South Cove (Chinatown), Madison 
Park, Charlestown, and Fenway renewal areas. 
Almost 300 summer employees are participating 
in the program — 264 youth and 34 staff. Five of 
the projects have their own field headquarters 
office and two operate from renewal site offices. 
The Roxbury Work Study Project is housed at 
Northeastern University, and the South End 
workers at a Boston University Dormitory. 


So far this year, 35 houses have been painted, 
approximately 50 vacant lots and sites have been 
cleaned and cleared of hundreds of cubic yards 
of debris and rubble, and around three acres of 
tall grass have been cut. Twenty-seven buildings 
are either undergoing rehabilitation or are being 
prepared for rehabilitation by summer crews, 11 
play facilities are being developed, and park 
areas are being cleaned. Also, the Fenway’s 
muddy river is being cleaned out, and 6,000 cob- 
blestones are being laid to border a park pathway. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Throughout this report we have documented 
the unparalleled generosity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Boston renewal program. Ob- 
viously, good relations between the BRA and 
Federal Agencies is critical to our success, and 
| have always regarded this as one of our most 
important tasks. Accordingly, early in 1962, | 
established the Office of Federal Relations and 
put it under the charge of a senior staff member 
with the title of Federal Relations Officer. 


The number of letters, contracts, applications 
and documents that must be submitted to the 
Department of HUD in the course of a project is 
prodigious. | personally question the need of a 
great deal of it, and have expressed this view to 
the appropriate officials, but there seems to be 
very little lessening of the red tape. 


In any event, it is the function of the Federal 
Relations Officer to see that this mass of com- 
munications flows smoothly through the proper 
channels at the proper time. Where controversies 
exist between HUD and the BRA, as inevitably 
they must from time to time, the Federal Relations 
Officer has the job of presenting the Authority's 
side of the controversy, or of negotiating an ac- 
ceptable solution. 


| should say that our differences have always 
been settled amicably, and, more important, HUD 
has never turned us down on a matter critical to 
our program. Indeed, the Federal officials have 
always showed great understanding of our local 
problems. 


The Boston Summer Program 
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A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


Spring 1975. Guns are booming in Boston 
Harbor. The rest of the world is at peace, more 
or less. The war in Vietnam has long since ended, 
somehow. 


The President of the United States, the Queen 
of England, the Governor of Massachusetts, the 
Mayor of Boston, all are gathered to open the 
Freedom ’75. 


The Fair is on the harbor islands and some 
“made land’, the latter an old Boston tradition. 
The visitors love it, and they love the dioramas 
that re-enact the revolution, the fiery debates, the 
Boston Massacre, the Tea Party, the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. The dioramas are made to last — 
so that here and in traveling shows thereafter the 
Revolution comes alive. 


The Fair is unique in another way. It looks 
backward, but also unabashedly offers startling 
and exciting views of a new urban way of life. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact of all about 
the Fair is that it has been planned to become a 
town of 30,000 people, just as soon as the bi- 
centennial celebration concludes. Cars are con- 
veniently near but separated from the townsite 
which has its own quick, simple transportation. 
The new housing is mixed, some townhouses, 
some tall ones looking in at the City and out at 
the harbor. People of all income levels live there 
and people of all races and creeds. The schools 
are ready when they are needed, of course, and 
they are so good that no one would think of send- 
ing his children anywhere else. There is a shop- 
ping area that overlooks the harbor, so popular 
and so attractive that people cannot help com- 
pare it with Ghiradelli Square in San Francisco. 
Architecture has found a way to be bold and 
simple, comfortable and attractive. Privacy is 
taken for granted, but so is the sense of com- 
munity of an old time New England village. 


But there is more to the New Boston than just 
a World’s Fair ready to become a new town. 


Now a whole new attitude surrounds the city 
government. Most people trace it to the New City 
Hall. Its newness and uniqueness has inspired 
its occupants to greater things. And believe it or 
not, the city service has become a mecca for the 
talented young. 


Downtown Boston has become a marvelous 
combination of Olde Boston, still very much here, 
and a new Boston — apartment towers on the 
Waterfront with a pedestrian way from Beacon 
Hill past the new City Hall, Faneuil Hall, Quincy 
Market, where the old bookstalls joined with food 
stores and shops of all kinds have replaced the 
produce market, down to a Waterfront Park 
where the harbor and the sea open before you. 


Much of Washington Street is a mall and peo- 
ple love it. Locke-Ober’s is still there, but there 
are new stores and restaurants. South Station 
has been turned into a striking trade and trans- 
portation center. (The Port Authority and the 
Turnpike Authority have long since merged and 
people are astonished at how the port is 
booming.) 


Boston’s residential neighborhoods are re- 
newed. Their schools and other public services 
have reached the quality level of the better sub- 
urbs and the exodus of families has halted. 
Neighborhoods are secure about their future, 
because for one thing, they had a lot to say about 
it. Pioneering for the nation, Boston has set up 
a series of local civic centers where many of the 
functions of local government are administered 
on a totally decentralized basis. People were sur- 
prised at first at the idea of bringing suburban 
scale government back into the city, but they 
like it. Not only do they enjoy governing them- 
selves, but they do it rather well. 


The ghetto as a repressive force has disap- 
peared. Massive job training and development 
programs have given the inhabitants of the 
ghetto the skills to compete on equal terms. The 
demand for talented help is so great that racial 
discrimination has utterly disappeared. To every- 
one’s amazement, equality of treatment and of 
Opportunity, once achieved, seems perfectly 
normal. 


The internal revenue code has been turned 
full on in the endeavor to make the private enter- 
prise system work for a better, more livable, more 
beautiful city. 


House owners can take home improvements 
expenses off their taxable income. Slumlords 
have been reformed by the simple expedient of 
denying them depreciation or other tax benefits 
unless they can show they are in compliance 
with the codes. The internal revenue code has 
been revised to encourage investment in run- 
down areas and the undertaking of major man- 
power training programs. Why it has even been 
made more profitable to build beautiful buildings 
instead of ugly ones. 


The American version of the bullet train of 
Japan is so quick and comfortable between Bos- 
ton and Washington that New York no longer 
needs a third airport and Logan is doing just fine. 


Boston is still Boston, but newer, fresher, more 
dynamic — a better place than ever to live and 
work. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ALL PROJECTS 
JUNE 30, 1967 
NUMBER OF FEDERALLY 


ASSISTED PROJECTS 12 
Number Complete ........ 1 
Number in Execution .... 8 
Number Pending State 
PEGG tere <-cc, ccs 5.+ 1 
Number in Early Land .... 1 
Number Pending 
Approval (Early Land) 1 
NUMBER OF NONFEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROJECTS ........ 6 
Number Complete or 
AIBEXECULION o-:...20...-2 4 
Number in Planning ...... 2 
TOTAL ACREAGE 3,223 Acres 
SCHEDULED INVESTMENT $1,917,600,000 
Local Public 
Improvements _........ $ 84,000,000 
Private Investment ........ 1,105,000,000 
Institutional and 
Governmental .......... 728,600,000 
SCHEDULED HOUSING 
PROGRAM 
Number of Substandard 
Units to be Cleared... 13,020 
Number of New Units 
to be Constructed .... 19,826 
Number of Units 
to be Rehabilitated .... 37,034 
FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
COMMITMENT $ 200,855,620 
FEDERAL FINANCIAL COMMITMENT 
BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
JUNE 30, 1967 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS 
Approved 
FEDERAL 
CAPITAL 
GRANT 
INGWRYOLKGOtICCtS. «.....0cccccsecressesesceees $ 3,184,800 
WMiscye \Sieyol ae 11,423,418 
NV ASIMMGLONE RANK: cses..sissactecsesevessseors 23,313,290 
Government Center ...............:0006 30,907,391 
INOMEMMEAAGVANG, sercsiessccccsses0s.snos0ceecesnuve 367,992 
BGETATIOS LOW TMi cetsescessecissssseqsscoveceeseoees 25,850,252 
RESET NO MM UMMM eevccs cc. scbsesssssscccavesceesssees 15,360,200 
South End (including Castle Sq.) .. 32,875,409 
RUM IMG OV Geese ters du ccsscorive-csesscstectets 11,149,395 
ReEAWAV MMMEM ROG hee ss, cosa escsoteiseessouencssuseeds 8,651,134 
SUB-TOTAL $163,083,281 
EARLY LAND and SURVEY 
and PLANNING 
Central Business District .............. 16,898,180 
PENDING FEDERAL APPROVAL 
‘Ceatp NY OL Ke | Micccearbeaec conte Rees Arar ROS REE 7,647,537 
TOTAL $187,628,998 
Relocation Grant wusmst-.sscetece-ecsee 13,226,622 


TOTAL FEDERAL COMMITMENT  $200,855,620 

NOTE/There are also 6 nonfederally assisted projects: Whit- 
ney Street, Prudential, Tremont-Mason, Jamaicaway, 
Allston-Waverley and Back Bay. 


DESCRIPTION AND STATUS SUMMARY/BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM/BY PROJECT 
DATE OF 
CITY COUNCIL 
APPROVAL 
Nov. 22, 1954 
July 22, 1957 
Feb. 18, 1963 
May 25, 1964 
Dec. 27, 1962 
June 9, 1965 
June 8, 1964 
Dec. 6, 1965 
July 26, 1965 
Dec. 20, 1965 


FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED 

PROJECTS STATUS 
New YOrksStrects iicc-ccsncec-ossten es Completed 
Wrest Emdinvesteeec cee. racc-sescturue Execution 
Washington Par Kitesceensccesrcss-s-rrs Execution 
Government Center ............cccee Execution 
NOmtniiiarvalG Merewrcesrstev-cccse--e0008 Execution 
Gharlestowniie tt -cokc ccs scence Execution 
Wia@tenitOn tam setae: taccesetcccetecstescos Execution 
South End (Inc. Castle Sq.) ........ Execution 
SOUTMRCOV 0 teeeceeestrceer ores eceee eases Execution 
FON W a Vaart see sot sssuss sce tastyes thes cr eon Execution 
Central Business District ............ Early Land 

Aquisition 
Gam DUSerliGitiges reset cers eres seec-ee noes Pending Fed. 
(Early Land) Approval 
Total 
NON-FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED 

PROJECTS 
WVIMIINE Vas eG teennrecesencc-s-cceessererse Execution 
eNUCOMtl alee cer. caceet cere ee ioe nse Execution 
MEM ONtEMASON) becca. crevece.cs coe eteres Execution 
aM al CAW.a Vinee sereteee cee rsevecceecaees Completed 
PAILSTONEVVAVOKIOV Mnvesrescetceceseteaer=s In Planning 
BackeBayauennc seme vicstrren ele In Planning 


Total 
GRAND TOTAL 


CHANGES IN HOUSING STOCK IN URBAN RENEWAL AREAS/June 30, 1967 


Clearance 
No. of: 
D.U.’s 
D.U.’s to be 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED Cleared Cleared 
PROJECTS 
New York Streets ................ 998 — 
WeEStRENG Be. fe ere eee 3,510 a 
Washington Park ................ 2,453 ole 
Government Center .............. 989 — 
NOK at a iValiCiaeer recesses 59 —- 
Chantestow hme eee ee — 925 
Watertron tepeeecree..s cree ee — —- 
South End (Inc. Castle Sq.) 988 4,262 
SOuthieCOVG aa tence ee 281 281 
OMNWAV eee race ee eens ee ereee — 810 
Central Business District .... — — 
Campus High Early Land .... — 632 
SUDmUOtal meses ore 9,278 7,027 
NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED 
Whitney Street ........ 437 — 
Prodentialigieatucert tne — a 
Tremont-Mason  ................005 --- oe 
VaMalCaWwaVameesereae ere. 3 a 
Allston-Waverley — ................ —_ — 
Back: Bayitee tice eateste ce — — 
SUbmlOtaliae eens 440 _- 
GrancilloOtaleeeses cere 9,718 7,027 


SIZE 
(ACRES) 


22.3 
41.0 
502.0 
60.5 
6.5 
520.0 
104.5 
616.0 
96.5 
507.3 


245.5 
129.2 


2851.3 


7.0 
31.3 


So 


3.9 
4.9 
324.3 


372.15 
3223.45 


Total 

No. of 

Units 

to be 
Cleared 


998 
3,510 
2,570 

989 

59 

925 


5,250 


810 
632 
15,743 


437 


New 
Units 


Constr. 


1,440 
482 


MAJOR REUSE 
Industrial & Commercial 


Residential 


Residential & Rehabilitation 
Commercial & Institutional 


Residential 


Residential & Rehabilitation 
Commercial & Residential 
Residential & Rehabilitation 
Residential & Institutional 
Residential & Institutional 


Commercial 


Institutional & Residential 


Residential 


Commercial & Residential 


Residential 
Residential 
Residential 
Residential 


Construction 
No. of: 


New 
Units 
Under 
Constr. 


1,382 


Dec. 6, 1965 
Dec. 28, 1966 


Sept. 14, 1959 


Low-Moderate Income 


Total 
No. of 
Units 
to be 
Constr. 


2,400 
1,950 


140-280 
1,400 
1,960 
4,100 

600 
3,500 
450-1 ,000 
400-600 
16,500— 
17,390 


632 
812 
378 
282 
102 
230 
2,436 
18,936— 
19,826 


Housing Construction 


in Urban Renewal 


Areas: June 30, 1967 


No. of 221(d)(3) Units: 


Under 
Constr. Constr. 


Com- 
mitted 
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TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATION 
OF PROPERTIES REMOVED OR 
TO BE REMOVED 


BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
JUNE 30, 1967 


76 


FROM TAX ROLLS FEDERALLY ASSISTED LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL & 
IN URBAN RENEWAL AREAS PROJECTS PUBLIC PRIVATE INSTITUTIONAL 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED APPROVED IMPROVEMENTS INVESTMENT INVESTMENT 
PROJECTS New York Streets ccc ceccrcectesesrerecsccttecsncorerendtcetennesess $ 500,000 $ 17,000,000 $ NA. 
New York Streets ...........- $ 1,872,000 West! Erid aick cee eronstiteoteriiree: se eostarsentteneemrcreene 1,000,000 62,500,000 11,200,000 
cy leisie [ely [ey saeco 6,352,000 Washington Park .......ccccscssescreseesesersessseeersseeeenenens 11,400,000 32,800,000 20,600,000 
Washington Park ............. 6,895,000 Government Cemte tira tcscerenescecsrcosscseee een ontneesscaer 10,600,000 95,000,000 111,500,000 
Government Center ........ 17,598,100 North Harvard weteccecscerecpereree eee ert cateravantarear es N.A. 5,500,000 N.A. 
BIEN RIAIVAIG) 4 2.c0..s0200000-- 62,270 Charlestown cece terncerer toe reet cesvecthcctaseresneseecosedesaetas 7,000,000 45,300,000 63,100,000 
hAarlOStOWN: ......c.ccc..c2-0e-- FA1si1p100 AV AVEN il ad de) p) thee mere cone Hee phon aeaceroamccstecbotctac 7,700,000 119,400,000 4,300,000 
DRE RTOT SOM Cities: <civctessesnceoe 15,000,000 South End (Inc. Castle Sq.) .....ccccecesesseessseseeeees 16,500,000 70,100,000 145,900,000 
South End South COVE: irre eae eoneseeeen ncn teeeereataesst as 2,000,000 31,500,000 118,800,000 
(Inc. Castle Sq.) .......... 12,407,800 FOMWAY — escsceccecscssessessnerssssnerscerencsreessansesoncensnaneenense 3,400,000 80,000,000 175,000,000 
SSTMETTE OVO fe seccc<ssesseevoreosss 6,475,000 Sub Total $60,100,000 559,100,000 $650,400,000 
TEINIWAD) ieee 4,220,800 EARLY LAND 
SeBOpearnly Land -....:.......: — Central Business) DIStriCGtte.::soersesscre-tccseretenea: $16,000,000 271,000,000 $ 27,600,000 
Campus High Early Land $ 1,764,000 PENDING FED. 
sTitamtjO tall meade faces cs -ce <= $79,778,100 APPROVAL 
NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED Campus High ......-s.s:cssssssesneeteretsncenseesecesonescsaenes $ 1,900,000 9,600,000 $ 15,500,000 
PROJECTS Sub Total $17,900,000 280,600,000 $ 43,100,000 
Whitney Street ............... $ 748,700 NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED 
PPOISIITtALN Wededecsessisetencsee0<7 4,500,000 PROJECTS 
Tremont-Mason ..........006 1,625,000 Whitney Street .......ccccseesenceeneterseersesesereeeteeeesenenes $ 1,900,000 $ 12,500,000 — 
PAMAIGAWAY ie -neeenresseeee- 112,200 Prudential! peassesccsctnsscstecscersweccsotnceNeeccetercsaecenesec — 190,000,000 12,000,000 
Allston-Waverley _ ............ 74,000 TFEMONt-MAaSOM eeccceccsrecctecs cc reancneee en caerecunmenenrserees — 12,000,000 _— 
EXCUGES AY IMee severe. oc <coacores ns $ 65,000 SUAIMAICAWAY, srotereceesteccossercsoncesnanerecenceutasesenesoesecsqnees —— 7,000,000 = 
SS EIDMNOLAL verso eseyy3--25-¢- $ 7,124,900 AllSton-Waverley — ........ssssscssseescesceesersreersssesenseenees —_— 1,800,000 —_— 
THOT VA Le $86,903,000 Back Bay. ....-cccccorsvocsoresssasseneeneacosenonsesssoenasnnsceanvaeaes 4,100,000 42,000,000 23,100,000 
Sub Total $ 6,000,000 $ 265,300,000 $ 35,100,000 
ESTIMATED TOTAL GRAND TOTAL $84,000,000 $1,105,000,000 $728,600,000 


NEW ASSESSED VALUATIONS 
UPON COMPLETION 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED New Assessed 


PROJECTS Valuation 
RIGWEVOFK SICClS .csccccfecsace-tccresaanees $ 3,250,000 
RI eSCSEM EEN CL MNES 2 2-04, wo. csdavegeeceeeevsscsonetae snes 13,280,000 
MMASIINOtON Panic pfcccr.cc-asccenec-eese- es 4,000,000 
Government Center. ............:::::::e 28,000,000 
BM COMPUT RIEU VAN CL sacs csseeatenececcsed taccencere — 
UMEVUTORIE — paape eee ceSe ere recurs 24,129,240 
BEIVEIEIG SLOW IV atocenccee te = os ceveeoe ti eoez sts 8,000,000 
South End (Inc. Castle Sq.) ............ 47,781,000 
Seine CO%aS 7: ae ees ie cree nN 9,186,000 
EIA Meares se oaeve scary tasecs-eeaerad tees 25,000,000 
“Cisi a) "2, Sa ae ere a ie eae eer eee — 
BGI DUS CCNON cence caret tocar eset —_— 

Subw Otaleeentcce co: $162,626,240 

NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED 

PROJECTS 
BUENO VU OITOGL sc.cccreeeccmeecccsnce covvosetes 1,900,000 
RMON | bok cci eects tke rnees 25,000,000 
EEIMIOMESIMASON — casscpr sede sevccovccstueosse 3,000,000 
RAITIAICA WAY] wort cnieere see tucrieeaaes sceves- 1,700,000 
ATIStON=WaAVErleY .-.cscrseccccssness-vesoees 300,000 
BRAKES) tore nce -baanecerrcore nese testa — 

Sub Total eres $ 31,900,000 
GRAND) TOA letra cee $194,526,240 


*Estimates not available. 


PROJECT FINANCING PLANS 
GOVERNMENT CENTER R-35 


ENMU 005055 55 o05s0csecsdasassavevesessvevenesest $ 40,492,391 
OF AN cee oo oon ei cea fa ccs voonusssevnaes~ Sasea'e 15,565,943 
TOSSEPTOICCt COSt ..ccseccaccteseesavesececeens 56,058,334 
TEAMGMTOCCEOS. ..i....scs0cceseesevusecevenceeeees 9,585,000 
DetmTOICCUCOSE 2. ccccesssisecacscscssncessteara 46,473,334 
ABASIC AMAT AN Use et sv. ccsecevectiec:ce<eesonessseassevs 30,907,391 
S1aue CU eee 7,438,955 
MMV ALO MM Bere. co. cece cairsavies dusacyuacsvesends s38 7,481,511 
Other Local Contributions .................. 645,477 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ..............0:0008 $ 43,542,391 
PAIGE X PEM GEG Wiis sicccaceasaceceseseseoees 40,693,227 
AMOUNtOENCUMDEIED .c..c.ccsc.sccesscscceoe 362,886 
GS MOMMIAAN Glagtse.tcsccccdeicsssssceeavactoeesebes 278,215 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BOMGSWAUTMONIZE” ..cccccces.ecncsessecassceseses $ 8,805,000 
PAMIOUMTMEEXDENGCG <..cccs.ccccsessceseetescoene 1,149,022 
AIMOUNUNENCUMDETEC .....cc0ccsscsceceeerseses Byers) 7/ 2 
PATIOUMEMAVAITADIO. ...c:cacessceessscecsseecaseerss 2,336,266 
WASHINGTON PARK R-24 

TLE EMI eros corto sccesceavesecsecnsnccsenserveneas $ 25,072,574 
SIMI oa oocccisdsscessoosvasccvesvacnscacsocs 12,686,129 
GROSSHENOJCCt GOSE -.....2.560..cecdecssessieoess 37,758,703 
METI HOC COUS aches odvevscvacsd cucasersovsooeevene 1,281,300 
INGIMEMOLECUIGOST fie. viccccccccsecccesecseeesosenes 36,477,403 
(CAVGUU2I (CIEE cose Ree De eee ree 23,313,290 
Svestives (GUSTER ee eee 6,582,056 
ROP MEAL Cameo pecs sc csvaenkexsseesereeccasssssteecs 6,582,057 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ..................0+ $ 26,213,075 
PAGOUTIESEEXDENICEC |... .cc.-0s-ceneecesrooesnceeenes 23,593,484 
FAINOUNERENCUMDELEC” «...0:.00-c0seececcreesee 361,024 
HS AIMCHIIM EI CA Cli ai vcs secs cocsscssessesssorersssseseere 365,531 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BOMCISHAUILNOLIZEG .csccscccccssrerensesceesoesses $ 11,835,500 
PTT UIMTEXDENCUCG ....:.-..000++0220esesnssooases 3,631,494 
Amount Encumbered ..........ccccccssseeeees 1,694,980 
FATHOUREEAVAIIADIC. .....ccccassrcecccesessvseseecee 6,509,026 
WATERFRONT R-77 

OT sITA MMM onal 0 sce azcers coats os Seeeccste cases $ 19,818,207 
(En) Ul coscc  e 7,372,093 
SROSSETOLE CT) COST vcscesvczere-ceceencecenceaies 27,190,300 
BEATIN OCCOOS fis. ccsscssscrasecesvecseenccescessaze 4,150,000 
INERELOICCL GOST c...2--.2sc0n2tes -cenceeesennssens 23,040,300 
ROHAN Cpe tcnesy cess 5c, sse0cysceeveseoeenssues 15,360,200 
SBS: (CTA ee ee 3,722,350 
ROEM ES NANG Sterne Geaessascloccseaececeassvonessasesee 3,722,350 
Other Local Contributions ................. 235,400 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ...............008 $ 20,635,200 
PATMIOUM TEX PEN GSC Sattrecsssssccsses-ccorconescoss 14,948,533 
AMOUNte ENCUMDECIEC .c..ss.cs-sssnssess05--00 341,573 


CASHBOM EAN Cmte ersretee cee raccneresacec races 703,392 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BondsvAuthorizecine scene: $ 8,000,000 
PNAMOW TMA ERG SETMCLAC) ccc peeeccecescpecrcon wenes 0 
Amount Encumbered ................0..c0000- 500,000 
AMOUNUNAVAlIADIC san aces ese eee ee 7,500,000 
SOUTH COVE R-92 

LiSrnitleeemcccecter een ee $ 13,737,138 
LtCiril Weereeee errr rhe eee ee ee 4,839,705 
(GiOSSEELO|eCt COSTE ere 18,576,843 
EandiProceeds s.e.te. ete 1,852,750 
INGER TO;OCtEC OS temeere ees ere 16,724,093 
GapitaluGranteeesnc 23.eecs tee 11,149,395 
Slate 'Grantroee te ee ee cee 2,623,149 
City: SNAre ese tcc wiiecccctiesa ee 481,897 
Other Local Contributions ...........0..... 2,469,652 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan .............0..cc0 $ 13,359,985 
AMOUNtEX DEN ACC mmeeersentacs eee anes 5,936,277 
Amounts Encumbered ........2ee ee 144,440 
@ashronsHancigermest scte ec eee 3,735,085 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authonizedmeance seen ee 0 
AMOUNT EX Deh Ge Cligeeeeerrssert se coset 0 
Amount Encumbered .............ccc0ccceeceee 0 
AMOUntPAV alla DIG .cces see aerate 0 
SOUTH END R-56 

CETL IP adie sco aot Seen SS ERE Se $ 41,832,413 
Cet Mh Se5et vse. scence mE ae a ae 12,148,100 
GrOSSseLOleet © OStmeme tice veeeatee 53,980,513 
Pande RrOCOCdSie toc set eee 4,667,400 
NGURNOJECIEG OSU vccterseccesonccssresee ners 49,313,113 
Capital mG Gente ete cecciscvessssoesseen sores 32,875,409 
StatremG la titaecctrtcvvscsshiciureshavcteeereees 6,406,852 
TAY RSIREUIG: ~codsicettca ea ne ie rea ene fice 6,406,852 
Other Local Contributions .................. 3,624,000 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 

AS OF 6/30/67 

Maximum Federal Loan ..............0:.06 $ 41,532,709 
AMOUNT EXDENGEO sneer ce cceeeeeeee 12,946,436 
TATMOUNTME GUID Che Cert stseee icra ewan 496,073 
CashmonslamCieseersemts cect tescccc eects: 229,130 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BOnUSEAULMONIZG Cpe serscsteessescsscorseses: $ 4,260,000 
ZAAMOUN IE X DONC CCie a ceserese meee ete 32,688 
Amount Encumbered ..............000ccc0 349,012 
AMOUNtEAVAlLAD Cummetne nm tes cr aaecte 3,878,300 
CHARLESTOWN R-55 

UCT aD cenperdeet ccc rt ot RROI  in R ee $ 28,143,531 
Ifemill ey tet ee ee et eee, 11,086,297 
GTOSSERTO|CCIRGOS Lanne eee ne ee 39,229,810 
Lande ProCecdS wars een keene 1,961,900 
NetiProjectiCostaee. 4 es 37,267,910 
CaplialiGrantwenercc) 2 ene ee 25,850,252 
state;Grantiecs.ce meee eee aa. ket 5,708,829 
City:S Nalere aster een ixeee tele eX 5,708,829 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ............c..00.. $ 28,410,202 
AMOUNT IEX pended tae 9,588,598 
Amount Encumbered -2.....2:.s0-ceeee 11,552,986 
Cashion! Handeeeeente eee 652,589 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BondssAuthonizecdie setae $ 7,000,000 
AMOUNT EXDended =e. a eee 100 
AMOUnts ENCUMbereCie-eme eee 17,148 
Amounts Availablewacsss toss eee 0 
FENWAY R-115 

ACE) egg At ee aN a ee acne aa EE rE $ 13,768,950 
Wermiy |e eers Pree, cccsesste ccteceecs eet ee 14,671,563 
GrossiPnoj|eCiaCOSte ess = =e 28,440,513 
Lande RrOCCeOSme te scr ee eee 5,117,816 
NétProject Coste. -ee eee ee 23,322,697 
GabitalaiGrantmeecsa cree eee 8,651,134 
State" Grantee tee eee 3,887,116 
Cie SNAnOn teresa recente 3,887,116 
Other Local Contributions .................. 6,897,331 


(Excess 112 Credits) 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ...............00000 $ 14,488,759 
AMOUntmEXPeNC ed mcm mcseysse ener 70,219 
AMOUNT ENCUMDETEG eye. sees 336,000 
GasheoneHand terse cesses 0 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


BOnGS AUTON Zeca sents enn eee 0 
AMON tREXDeMnCeC teenies esse erento: 0 
AmountvEncumbered 2..cc.rsssserconeee 0 
Amount#Available: ivscs-c. 2.221 eeetnateee 0 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT R-82* 
(PROPOSED) 

tents ete aera Oe 3 ne $ 89,389,875 
IRC « Reece ere Un era ohana nei rer eae 23,461,610 
GrosssProject Costt... eee 112,851,485 
Eands Proceeds? ionic sen eee eee 19,000,000 
INGE Project: Gostiisets cece eee 93,851,485 
Capital Grant pac ncueetec ree nce 70,389,875 
Stateu Gran ticverecc.nccccos eevee 11,730,805 
GityeShare Feiccecar mt eee 11,730,805 
STATUS OF EARLY LAND AND S&P 

LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 

Maximum Federal Loan ...................0. $ 16,898,180 
Amount EXDemnGed ere secececrcesreuecorente 15,164,531 
Amounts ENCUMDEreC ii crecseesees scenes erees 546,071 
Gashmon> Handitwot= ct cee 1,187,578 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 
BondssAuthornZecleencemcme ates resnenrs 0 
AMOUNEIEXDOM CCC eecenrestceesyteteeneeeseees 0 
Amount Encumbered ....................000008 0 
AmounteAvailablewecasasemee eee se 0 


*Includes EARLY Land 
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CAMPUS HIGH R-129 

PROJECT FINANCING PLAN N.A. 
a ooo cass ausscescdssnverernosegstsceaes 
SINT 5a sks cs vse cs sccnaceusbeecsetenttes 
STOSSIPLOJCCE COST ...........-<..00-0se-cesecsonrs 
MAIER PO CCOUS saci binccses< sie aden stexeaceeeescneos 
RISTEPTOLCCH GOS, 2-0,.....-..02sccse-snseodaeeness 
BET CR GLAU iiiscssusiacosesnsseseanresnennteci> 
ere (GER ae eee 
CRY SURET RE) SaaS ARR eee ee pee 
STATUS OF EARLY LAND AND 
S&P LOAN FUNDS 

Maximum Federal Loan ................::06 $ 7,647,537 
POUL EX DENGEM ......-...-...2cscasencseononere 0 
Amount encumbered ............--..---.02.» 0 
ReaSSENMCH TAM Eel UTICA tier ccceseesteeceeeececcscsssccosis 0 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


OCOO0OC0C°O 


ESCICISMAUITMONIZOG ...5;ccsccesccversoevesnssenceee 0 
PTOUMTEXDEMOCK .2...-0.020.ccusssaatersserersve 0 
BIMOUNT ENCUMDELE  «.c..ccs......cereoeeneee 0 
AMOUNT AVANADIC ..........cccsccc1.0s0sereeeeee 0 
NEW YORK STREETS UR2-1 

“HSH [Pc ee $ 5,136,038 
HREDTE LE) coh oc eRe Be Sore eee 102,172 
STOSSuerOjECt COSE <...05..5..2.cccescceseneenese 5,238,210 
PEATICHM IP LOGGCOS » .yic0c-encctcccacnsececdseusacesses 461,010 
Pest OIOGE: GOS bi carecueeascctnssssencsoeresnnessee 4,777,200 
MAPA GV AN titers. cat acon csqercnesocsselens teoneereves 3,184,800 
TEULMCINED cecaseoctcccviasccccsgscdencsaseeansetecs 796,200 
MOTE MCs IDA Ci ieesectanzecdees-ncstsessos-aesezeccevewses 796,200 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 

Maximum Federal Loan ...........:::600+ $ 3,184,800 
PIO UM UM SX DOMOCG © osc.cccs2es2s5cctceerseaer ence 3,184,800 
Amount Encumbered &:-::2.....0.:-2222...-060 0 
MPPIAT IMO EEAANN! catsssacssseessecesccorses tess s0 a0 0 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 

ESCMICISPAULMONIZOG c.cssccctaceccetvevectosers estas $ 1,500,000 
PMIOUTEREXDONGCC  %.54..cescsseensecsceveseseers 1,490,228 
Amount Encumbered ............0..-0s++s0000 0 
AENOUNE AVANADIC seccicssxccssdevervsseccrseeross 0 
WEST END UR2-3 

JOSINTL cpa ae re ener eee $ 17,555,761 
LOST Ts pee ARS ei 1,776,573 
farnsserroject: Coste ane ce-icensocce, tavree 19,332,334 
PTI TOGOGS, oisncoszivcedaveciaced-camcera caress 2,197,207 
EEE OCCT GOSK pss casczosalons cavransterenters 17,135,127 
REAM ANE segs ccesencneacavectvonsan tecetsotoes 11,423,418 
SURED (CELT Ora ee ene ee eee ere ate Ie 2,855,854 
(Cyiiy SSC Sane ane Ree eR cee one oo Eee 2,749,855 
Other Local Contributions .................. 106,000 
COLUMBIA POINT R-89 

(NOT APPLICABLE) 

CHSTTT: Uf ch cee eee eo re nee aes 0 
BTENSOMUA POR te sc ches Seacvesstteeten eitecieosshcsvicesncees 0 
Sarcante Oloct: COSt aiceveistievsessvissssivene 0 
DT ICIRE RCO OUS incr. suns aekcnysss cacieanersvtesen 0 
Mpier TOlOCL GCOSL secresecsecceerss scorers sveeencees 0 


Gapitall Griantimenceswrsscctsectsecncrtee tcc 0 
StateiGrant scucetessestureesarsss tear temnmeee rae 0 
(CH) SYNE! ce rckercs cocoon coonccco enon 0 


STATUS OF FEDERAL FEASIBILITY ADVANCE 
AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan ............:::::c0e $ 39,856 
Amount Expended  ...............c.scesss+e.-r> 38,712 
Amount Encumbered ...........cccseeeeeeeee 0 
GashwOni and) seers t-te eee 1,144 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
(NOT APPLICABLE) 

BondsrAuthorized enccecerseceresteresecrewes 

Amount Expended ............:....c00seenneeree 

Amount Encumbered. ..............cccceeeeeees 
AMOUNWAVAallableiesecoseesetreeteaese oceeese tes 


WHITNEY STREET R-29 
(NOT APPLICABLE) 


Ca gg WN RnonPpeeenee reat ieceeeecretenc coc tecaedare 
i=in Yond Ree oottecmonb cece a: 

Gross Project Cost 
Hand = ProCOGdSiisirsscccessesseueetcreastaneee 

Net Project COSt yeti... .ceerserervacret n= 
Canital:Gtrantiannce2 er seereetenn 

State Grant: Sicxicrccereetsnerssaeaecsceeeeesenee 

(CUS PSTIETE cassotocas ratoenccesbonesteccico nate: 

STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 

(NOT APPLICABLE) 

Maximum Federal Loan ................00065 

Amount Expemnd@G) teeccecticccscsncsasceneaene 

Amount EncUMDbDered iisc..c-cec-co-sesneeeees 

Gash on: Hand senccc-ccccseeseree-coeesnereecens 

STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 
AS OF 6/30/67 


ooo°o 


ooo ooo oS 


oo0o°o 


Bondss Authorized cceceverceee.cesseees ss eee 1,900,000 
AMOUNT) EXPONGCG i ecceccenescteecseersarssres 1,881,882 
Amount Encumbered ............:::0ssecreee 1,000 
Amount Available sisc..sesseteereceseereess AS} 
NORTH HARVARD R-54 

Ati Ngl oss -cbisscteressersactecessseteertcccneereeneners $ 911,988 
AEGUIVEN Us .asssccceeccseccectcousaeesssteeeeen epensranetnes 0 
GLOSS RlOleCt Costin tresses 911,988 
ancmeroCCOCS @ cacncscctr cect aerereeetiage 360,000 
NetiProlect, COSt vissecsctccccreecterevsenes 551,988 
CapltaliGranticrecnc-ccccertes teeters. 367,992 
States Grantscncace comes eecemectras 91,998 
GitVESNAlO o. s..c-cesc canoes eres nsserteettenteene 91,998 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 

Maximum Federal Loan ..........sse $ 756,122 
Amount Expended 2.7..ciesitsecscecccsseneees 663,120 
Amount Encumbered .............ccceseeeeeeee 30,878 
GashmonsHanditcceewce ee eters 366 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL 

BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 

Bonds AuthoriZediiecr.s-csvereeceessecerrecstees $ 0 
AMOUNT) EXDENGGC Aigeeeercereccteriscsceses 0 
Amount Encumbered. .............ssssceeeeee 0 
AmountrAvailableie. caceccc-ccee-noctcreeresss 0 


SUMMARY — ALL PROJECTS 


Item: 14.5.5 ARR eee tere entre $295,858,866 
[tem ll Ake eee ee 103,710,167 
Gross ProjectiGOstiercrrctsceseeareesttes 399,569,033 
Land Proceeds ee en eee 50,634,383 
Net Project \Costieeerscraeroncccceereccrseceres 348,934,650 
Capitall'Gramt Pegs cr -escerccttseeesseteesees 233,473,156 
State Granticccdeiieescostatsttereantecsecee 51,844,164 
Gity Shares ctactien eeresceesseeeeeeeree 49,639,470 
Other Local Contributions .................. 13,977,860 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 

Maximum Federal Loan ............::::00 $230,680,951 
Amount EXpenGoGl:.c....-rescnscemteereerees 144,171,586 
Amount Encumbered ............i....-.s-+«s 14,180,580 
Cashion. Hand fic cctcrcctes ccercrsseerneees 7,197,848 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 

Bonds: AUthorizeditrccss-ccessnseee sents $ 47,800,500 
Amount Expended frcssceocsssurcreseeeeeer 10,695,186 
Amount Encumbered! fec..-..eeeesres 7,881,852 
Amount Available 222.1 eee 29,223,462 
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through a federal loan and grant from the Renewal 
Projects Administration of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development under the provisions of title 1 
of the housing act of 1949, as amended. 
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